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THE FLOWER GROWER 


Edited by MADISON COOPER 


Cw Oo 


Editorial Sidelights 


HOSE old-fashioned flowers which everybody knows—the Pansy and 

the Lilac—are given prominent position this month by utilizing some 

very striking photographs for our front cover and for our frontispiece. 
Everybody should have Pansies and everybody should have Lilaes in their 
gardens. Lilacs, especially, with their sentimental and romantie flavor—and 
their permanency—have a very strong appeal. 

E. D. Crowl, of California, has some rather pointed things to say about the 
commercial growing of Delphiniums, and the relationship of this phase of the 
subject to the activities of the amateur grower. 

An especially attractive and complete article on Hybrid Lilies by Carleton 
Yerex will be welcomed by lily fanciers everywhere. The development of 
Hardy Lilies has made rapid strides of recent years. 

Dr. McFarland tells us some rather interesting things about “Roses in the 
Fall,” and makes his usual plea for some of the older varieties. 

Wildflowers in the garden are being given more and more consideration 
each year; and a man who has given special study to this subject, Rex. D. 
Pearce, of New Jersey, tells about the Autumn Wildflowers of his state in a 
rather complete article. Gardeners who have not grown Wildflowers will do 
well to study this subject as applied to their own gardens. 

The out-of-the-ordinary flowers are given special attention too by C. W. 
Wood’s department this month. New things always come in for attention 
by the progressive and enterprising gardener; but Brother Wood urges us to 
consider, not only the new things, but the older subjects, as well as the wild- 
lings growing at our very door. 

Considerable attention is given by several correspondents, this month, to the 
subject of the summer drouth which followed the severe weather conditions of 
last Winter. Not all of these reports are adverse, but they are all interesting. 
The lessons of the terrible Winter of 1934, and the still more terrible drouth 
of the past Summer, has provided much food for thought for all thinking 
gardeners, whether they were in the drouth sections or not. The drouth has 
given us facts and information about plants and flowers which we might other- 
wise never have known, and which will enable us to seleet things which behave 
best in the locations where the supply of moisture is seanty. 

“October Decorations,” by Dorothy Biddle, continues her department of 
flower arrangements, by suggesting combinations of the more common subjects 
of the woods and fields, as well as of garden shrubs. The general idea of 
utilizing wild growths for Winter Bouquets is also covered in Mrs. Common’s 
article, “Winter Bouquets from Our Own Roadsides.” 

Our regular departments—‘Seasonal Glimpses of Nature,” “Garden Facts 
and Philosophies,” “Timely Suggestions for October,” and “October in Cali- 
fornia Gardens” are especially interesting this month. These regular depart- 
ments have become a permanent feature of this magazine and no regular 
reader is likely to overlook them. 

The Children’s Page this month, .although without any definite heading, has 
some delightful little articles for the youngsters. Some changes are planned for 
the Children’s Page which will make it more comprehensive and, we believe, 
interesting. 

Wayside Ramblings and Queries and Answers Departments hold their usual 
feast of good things condensed into small space, and readers who enjoy “brows- 
ing’ will find these departments a very fertile field in which to ruminate. 

The Editor, as usual, attempts to offer suggestions toward sane living and 
hints toward better thinking. It required considerable courage to attempt to 
diseuss the existence of a future life, which subject is one of the most vital to 
the human race. 
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“Magnificent new Lilacs with double or 
a 

semi-double flowers in pinks, reds, and 
urples, as well as lavender and white, 
purp 

—are the result of the work of man, the 
productions of recent years.” 


—Mrs. Harding in “Lilacs in My Garden.” 
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E all love to come in from the 
W garden in Summer with our arms 

full of flowers, with masses of 
color to dispose about the house in vase 
and bowl and basket. But there is also 
a keen zest in going forth after frosts 
have blackened the last brave Chrysan- 
themums, and finding in the garden, the 
field, or the woodland, the wherewithal 
to deck our homes. What a wealth of 
material there is for the seeker with a 
seeing eye ‘‘when the wan October sun- 
beams scantly in the midday shine.’’ 


BITTERSWEET 


Bittersweet, that vine of cheerful ber- 
ries whose red-orange centers are circled 
by orange-yellow ruffles, may be found 
by the fortunate countryman along the 
waysides and clambering over stone 
walls. The less fortunate townsman may 
have to purchase his Bittersweet from a 
roadside stand or a florist. Either wav, 
a few long sprays should be obtained, 
for no decoration is more heartening in 
the house during the autumn days. 

The twisted lines of the Bittersweet 
sprays are so thoroughly fine that it is 
a pity to cram them into vases as is so 
frequently done. Better try to show the 
beauty and use less sprays. Wall-pockets 
make particularly satisfactory contain- 
ers for Bittersweet. Against an oblong 
panel of plain, richly-colored material, 
branches of Bittersweet in a brass wall- 
pocket, leave nothing to be desired. 


SUMAC 

Branches of Sumae are available to 
everyone in the country, and they have 
great decorative possibilities. Here, too, 
line is a large part (though by no means 
all) of the intrinsic beauty. One branch, 
that divides into a number of smaller 
ones, makes a delightful decoration. 

The base may be set in a large lump 
of clay or cement which, as it hardens, 
will hold our branch at exactly the angle 
we desire. 


ALDER AND MILKWEED 


The sweeping black branches of the 
White Alder carry clusters of bright- 
red, pea-sized berries. Three such sprays 
set in a pottery jar in front of a mir- 
ror, will give a reflection with charming 
quality. Have the sprays of different 
lengths, the tip of the tallest one com- 
ing directly over the base of the 
arrangement. 

The gray-green pods of the Milkweed 
are beautiful while still tightly closed; 
half uncurled, showing the silvery lining 
centered with brown seed beads, they are 
enchanting. Cut them with long stems, 
stand them in a pottery vase of neutral 
color, and enjoy them for weeks. 


CATTAILS 

Our native Cattails have decided dee- 
orative value. Cut these, too, with long 
stems, of varying lengths. If the long, 
brown, candle-like spikes are dipped into 
clear shellac or varnish, they will last 
indefinitely without scattering their tiny, 
flying seeds. For some showy purposes, 
these spikes may be dipped in gold or 
silver paint, after the varnish or shellac 
has dried. 

Indeed a number of wild plant forms 
may be gilded or silvered—the cupped- 














A branch of Sumac from the roadside makes a delightful decoration for a hall table. 
It may be set in sealing nax, clay, or even cement 


October Decorations 


By DOROTHY BIDDLE 


up, curly-appearing fruiting heads of 
the Wild Carrot or Queen Anne’s Lace; 
the spindle-shaped Milkweed pods; even 
the Chinese Lanterns, though these red- 
orange pods with their transparent tis- 
sue sides are quite perfect as nature 
made them. 


GARDEN SHRUBS 


The shrubbery will provide bright ber- 
ries in variety which, combined with 
evergreen or used alone, will give 
delightful effects. Try combining some 
long sprays of Barberry, with its deep- 
erimson fruits, with shorter clippings of 
Hemlock or White Pine. Put into a 
brass jug a few branches of High-bush 
Cranberry, or into a large heavy jar 
some branches of Mountain Ash whose 
orange-red treasures will be most cheer- 
ful in a dull corner. Snowberry’s soft- 
white berries almost arrange themselves, 
so gracefully do they grow on the bush. 
The yellow spring flowers of the Oregon 
Grape, provide beautiful blue-black ber- 
ries for fall decoration, and there are 
long black-berried shoots of Honey- 
suckle. The Russian Olive will provide 
short stalks of yellow and silvery fruits. 

Surely we must not forget those little 
gems of beauty, the Bayberries. Stiff 
they are, and lacking in brilliance, but 


their blue-gray berries are lovely in a 
pottery container of blue or soit-rose; 
or even in a gayer bow! of orange or 
yellow. 

Many seed pods and grasses have such 
beauty of line in their plumes, spikes, 
and sprays of delicate beige tones, that 
we should eagerly take them indoors for 
decorating. Usually these softly-colored 
gleanings from the October field and 
roadside are best used without the addi- 
tion of evergreens or brightly-colored 
berries. They are useful, however, in an 
arrangement of Strawflowers, where 
their feathery lightness is in pleasing 
contrast to the round heads of the 
Helichrysum. 

If the garden has been planted with 
Winter in mind, it will provide not only 
Strawflowers in all their range of red 
and pink, orange, yellow and white; but 
Statice, Japanese Lanterns, Job’s Tears, 
Honesty, Artemesia,—to mention only 
the commonest of the winter-decorating 
material. 

Dried fall and winter arrangements 
become dusty after a while and when 
they lose their clean, fresh look, they 
should be thrown away promptly. Any 
arrangement will lose interest when we 
have seen it too long, and a change will 
be welcome. 














Lilium Centifolium Hybrid; third year from seed 


A Critical Consideration of Hybrid Lilies 


By CARLETON YEREX, (Oregon) 


HE 


natural habitat of the genus 
Lilium (comprising all the true 
Lilies) is confined to the northern 


hemisphere and for the most part to the 
temperate zone. Botanists generally 
recognize five divisions or subgenera of 
the lily genus. These are: 


Subgenus 1 
Cardiocrinum—The _ heart-leaved Lilies of 
which Giganteum himalaicum is the type 

species. 


Subgenus 2 
Eulirion—The Lilies with funnel or trum- 
pet-shaped flowers and lanceolate or linear 
leaves. Examples are Longiflorum 
(Easter Lily) and L. Regale. 


Subgenus 3 
Archelirion— Lilies 
auth. Examples : 

Tigrinum. 


open peri- 
Speciosum, 


with broad 
Auratum, 


Subgenus 45 
Isolirion 
Croceum, 


Lilies sueh as 
Elegans. 


erect-flowered 
anid 


The 
Umbellatum, 


Subgenus 4 


Martagon—The Lilies with strongly recurv- 
ing flowers commonly known as Turk’s 


American examples are Canadense, 
Superbum, Humboldtii, and Pardalinum ; 
European examples are Martagon and 
Chalcedonicum. 


caps 


Due to a high state of uatural develop- 
ment, the need for hybridization within 
the lily genus has not been keenly felt. 
As a matter of fact, the great majority 
of the Lilies now in commerce are not 
hybrids, but true species and varieties 


that have been brought unaltered from 
the wild. Take for example the Easter 
Lily (Longiflorum), L. Regale, L. Aura- 
tum, L. Henryi, L. Candidum, ete. Not- 
withstanding this fact, considerable work 
has been done in the line of ecross-breed- 
ing Lilies and some fine hybrids have 
been produced. The erect-flowered Lilies 
(Isolirion) have shown the greatest readi- 
ness to cross, and there have been, for 
many years, numerous varieties in com- 
merece under the names of Umbellatum 
and Elegans. The Dutch growers have 
recently introduced some fine new forms, 
such as  Umbellatums: Splendidum, 
Golden Fleece, Apricot, Mahogany, Ver- 
million Brilliant, ete. These are highly- 
colored varieties, easy to grow and very 
effective for planting in borders in asso- 
ciation with Delphiniums, Anchusas, ete. 

One of the best known Hybrid Lilies 
is L. Testaceum, the beautiful Nankeen 
Lily. It is mentioned in horticultural 
records as early as 1844. Its origin was 
long shrouded in mystery, but it has been 
reproduced from seed by a cross between 
L. Chaleedonicum, the Searlet Martagon, 
and L. Candidum (Eulirion sub-genera), 
both of Europe. 

The Marhan Hybrids are a vigorous 
race resulting from crosses between L. 
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Martagon (Europe) and L. Hansoni 
(Asia): The late Mrs. R. O. Backhouse, 
the famous English hybridist, had re- 
markable success with these Lilies. Sev- 
eral of her hybrids are now widely 
grown, including the one which bears her 
name. They grow five to six feet tall 
and bear in a pyramidal inflorescence as 
many as forty blooms, which range in 
color with the different varieties from 
straw-yellow to burnt-orange, with pink 
shades on the reverse surfaces. The lovely 
white Martagon album seems especially 
adapted to hybridization. Among a lot 
of seedlings that flowered this season in 
the writer’s garden several were hybrids 
and one had beautiful soft-pink flowers, 
quite different from Martagon purpureum. 

The majority of the American Lilies 
are classed as Martagons, because of their 
recurved flowers. They show practically 
no relationship, however, to the European 


Martagons. It is highly probable that 
they would prove completely incom- 
patible with them. The Eastern Ameri- 


ean Lilies, Canadense, Grayi, Superbum, 
ete., while they may be crossed among 
themselves, seem to be thoroughly incom- 
patible with the Pacifie Coast species, 
though the majority of both groups are 
Bog Lilies The Pacific Coast group con- 
tains a large number of species and varie- 
ties, many of which are very choice. 
Lilium Humboldtii is one of the best of 
these, but unfortunately is diffieult to 
establish in gardens. L. Pardalinum, the 
beautiful Leopard Bog Lily, is one of 
the world’s most dependable species. 

Dr. David Griffiths of the Bureau of 
Plant Industry, U. S. Dept. of Agricul- 
ture, has developed, at the Bellingham, 


Washington Bulb Experiment Station, 
some beautiful hybrids from  erosses 
between the last two named and other 
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Lilium Davmottiae 
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Pacific Coast species. Some of these, 
chief among which is L. Shuksan (named 
for a lovely snow peak near Bellingham) 
reproduce the cadmium, maroon-spotted 
flowers of L. Humboldtii on plants that 
have much of the vigor and ease of cul- 
ture of L. Pardalinum. Lilium Douglas 
Ingram is dedicated to the memory of a 
beloved fellow naturalist who lost his 
life in the Chela forest fire in the Sum- 
mer of 1929. It resembles L. Humboldtii 
in habit of growth and inflorescence, but 
the color shades from cadmium at the 
base to a red tone known as orange-rufus 
at the tips, an inheritance from L. Par- 
dalinum. This is a grand variety. Space 
will not permit mention of a number of 
other fine Hybrid Lilies that have been 
developed by Dr. Griffiths and his asso- 
ciates. These new Lilies are described at 
length in U. S. Dept. of Agriculture Cir- 
cular No. 299, entitled “Some Hybrid 
Martagon Lilies.” Copies of this may 
be obtained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, for 20 cents. 
About eight years ago a very remark- 
able variety of L. Pardalinum was 
brought to the attention of certain bulb 
growers and nurserymen. It had been 
growing for forty years or more in the 
garden of an old farm home in Oregon. 
The good woman who planted it had 
passed away long before, consequently 
the origin of the Lily was and still is 
involved in mystery. Dr. Griffiths and 
Douglas Ingram, both authorities on 
native flora, identified it as L. Par- 
dalinum, but a very superior form which 
had never been observed in the wild. For 
several years we considered it a hybrid 
containing blood of L. Humboldtii; how- 
ever, accumulating evidence seems to 
indicate that it is not a hybrid, but prop- 
ably a mutation or sport. It grows often 











L. Giganteum himalaicum has beautiful 
heart-shaped leaves and long tubular 
flowers 








Lilium Shuksan—a new Hybrid Lily 


over eight feet high, with broad whorls 


of foliage and large racemes of rich- 
scarlet flowers, orange, speckled with 


purple in the throat. 

This Lily was first distributed as L. 
Pardalinum var. giganteum, and under 
this name it is still catalogued, both in 
Europe and America. It is probable that 
this name will cling to it as the proper 
designation. The common name, “Sunset 
Lily,” is descriptive and very appropri- 
ate. The name “Chinooki” was applied 
to it by one dealer, but this is deceptive 
as botanically it is a variety of the species 
Pardalinum and not an_ independent 
species as such a name would indicate. 
The writer is of the opinion that some 
bulbs of the same clon* have strayed into 
commerce under other names, such as 
Red Giant and Big Chief, but he has not 
as yet been able to make a positive check 
by personal observation. Seedlings are 
good, but not 100 percent true, as the 
plant is self-sterile. 

The Asiatic Lily group is the most 
numerous, containing over half of the 
world’s species. The introduction of a 
number of these within the past two 
decades has done much to stimulate popu- 
lar interest in lily culture. Prominent 
among these are the Trumpet Lilies, 
Regale, Sargentiae, and Centifolium (syn. 
Leucanthum). Dr. Griffiths, Miss Isa- 
bella Preston of the Dept. of Agriculture 
of Canada, and others, have produced 
some fine hybrids from crosses between 
these species. 

*A clon is an identical variety which has 


been propagated by offsets and divisions from 
one original plant. 


Mr. W. N. Craig, the well-known lily 
authority of Weymouth, Mass., reports 
a new hybrid of L. Sargentiae parentage 
which has been named Pride of Charlotte. 
It is reported to be extremely vigorous 
and much superior to L. Sargentiae, pro- 
ducing a wealth of stem bulblets. In the 
writer’s garden some very interesting 
seedlings have flowered this year from 
crosses between Liliums Sargentiae and 
Centifolium. Some of these are very 
fine. The possibilities of hybridization 
within this group are almost limitless. 

The true L. Browni is probably the 
most beautiful of the Trumpet Lilies. 
The marble-white face with opalescent 
tones filtering through from the corin- 
thian purple exterior and the shape so 
exquisitely fashioned,—these must be seen 
to be appreciated. It is a noble Lily, but 
thus far it has refused to bear seed, 
either from self-pollenations or from 
crosses with other species. Though it 
has been in commerce a hundred years, 
it is still searee. 

A new and delightful species from 
Formosa is L. Philippinense formosanum. 
It is one of the last to flower. Its long 
slender trumpets exhale a most delicious 
and spicy fragranee. As it produces 
seed readily, it is probable that it pos- 
sesses promise for future hybridizations. 

Miss Preston has produced fine hybrids 
between two orange-red species of Asia, 
L. Davidii, and L. Willmottiae. These 
are known as Davmottiae. In our garden 
similar erosses have oceurred naturally. 
Some of these also show an apparent 
admixture of L. Regale blood, being apri- 
cot and pink in tone. 
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Mme. Albert Barbier 


Roses in the Fall 


By J. HORACE McFARLAND 


N October the rose grower can look 

backward and forward to great ad- 

vantage. If he has been reasonably 
careful and assiduous, he has Roses now 
—the result of his careful nurture. They 
tend to be the finest Roses of the year, 
because the buds that come after cooler 
nights and mature slowly, frequently give 
high pleasure. Also I presume it is be- 
cause of their comparative scarcity that 
we value them most highly. 

But with the experience of the Summer 
in his own garden and in the gardens he 
has observed, the rose grower ought now 
to be planning for 1935. He ought to 
know what new Roses are going to seem 
worth while to him. When I say “new” 
Roses I mean those new to the planner, 
though they may not be new in the list 
of originations. I have expressed myself 
several times in these pages as feeling 
that a ten-year moratorium on new va- 
riet'es which would turn us backward for 
that time would give us great advantage 
and discover some real favorites which 
have been passed up in the hurry and 
carelessness of novelty-seeking. When, a 
few days before these lines are written, 
1 passed the municipal rose-garden in 


Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, (a singularly 
successful garden) and saw there beds of 
Roses by no means new, but by all means 
fine and satisfactory, I realized that there 
was quite a difference between a new Rose 
and a new automobile. Lady Alice Stan- 
ley, which was a gold medal Rose in Eng- 
land, in 1909, deserves a gold medal right 
now for its beauty in Bethlehem. Miss 
Rowena Thom, which I among others have 
been sniffing at, could give points to any 
of the new pink Roses of the last year. 

My suggestion to the thoughtful rose 
planner is that in the next year’s rose 
effort he include certain definite standards 
of eolor, form, or fragrance, that his 
observation and experience warrant him 
in cherishing, and that then he add such 
of the “novelties” as offer the more effec- 
tive seductions. On this first classifieation 
he will want a good pink Rose, or two 
or more of them. He will of course need 
as many red Roses, certainly one effective 
white Rose, and a yellow which has sur- 
vived his experiences in that perplexing 
search to fit with the apricot, orange, or 
Talisman type which is an essential part 
of the hybrid tea assortment. 

Not many rose lovers in the United 
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States see as many new Roses as I do. 
I can get excited about them, too, and 
then I can completely lose that excite- 
ment when, returning to the automobile 
simile, I see a grand good flower on the 
1913 model, Mme. Edouard Herriot; or a 
dainty and lovely bud on the yet-older 
pale-yellow Duchess of Wellington, still 
“soing strong” though it came to us in 
1909. 


So I am looking ahead to the advent 
of certain Roses which I know right now 
only under number, at the same time 
realizing that the definite advantages they 
present are relatively limited, in compari- 
son with the 1933 car I am driving, as 
related to the one of the earlier Model T 
Fords, with which I was inflicted about 
1910. 


Someone will be writing to ask me about 
fall planting, because we are thinking 
planting in October. I will have to say 
honestly to him that I don’t know whether 
it is as much of an advantage as I once 
thought it ought to be. Certainly where 
matured plants can be obtained early 
enough so that when planted in yet warm 
and pleasant ground they get root-hold 
before frost, fall planting is all right. 
It is also all right, assuredly, below the 
Mason & Dixon Line. I do not longer 
recommend it indiscriminately, however. 


The experiences of the past season, 
which for most of us have ineluded the 
loss of fifty per cent, or more, of our 
Roses, by reason of the vicious February 
freeze, may be making us dubious about 
any kind of rose planting. We have been 
told that this February tail-stinger of the 
1933-34 Winter, is the worst in sixty 
years or more. I am willing to believe 
it was that way, for it was bad enough, 
and as people write me I am saying that 
I don’t intend to pay any attention to it, 
but to go right on expecting the average 
Winter so far as hardiness is concerned. 
I can’t afford to be deterred by the inci- 
dental losses of one season. If I acted 
on my own experiences, I should have to 
leave out some Roses that I know I won’t 
leave out, because the freeze was freaky. 
It took presumably hardy things, and it 





Rose,—Miss Rowena Thom 
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spared varieties we thought would be 
tender! 


O the lessons of the Summer, which 

ought to have included the completest 
possible attention toward the control of 
black-spot so that October Roses are not 
defoliated, may lead me now toward plans 
for 1935. If I may mention some of my 
own planning, I can here set down that 
I intend to have more polyantha Roses 
next year, and to have them in more 
places. It is simply silly that these 
lovely, accommodating, continually-flower- 
ing, half-yard-high Roses are not dotted 
about the herbaceous border, in the shrub- 
bery edges, along the walks, and wherever 
a bit of continuous bloom will be helpful. 


Then I believe in more hybrid perpetual 
Roses. “Believe it or not,” the hybrid 
perpetual is inching in on the hybrid tea 
class, as far as continuity of bloom is 
concerned, and not many of the latter 
are likely to bloom more freely than Mme. 
Albert Barbier, classed as an H. P. 
Further; the latter type of Rose carries 
fragrance and size of flower and brilliance 
of color which I want more of. 


Someone will say now that I am over- 
doing it as I plead again for Roses in the 
shrubbery. Mr. Cooper has not told me 
that there is anything to prevent anyone 
who doesn’t like my sing-song from avoid- 
ing reading it, and to be honest with the 
Queen of Flowers I must insist that those 
forms that belong in her court, which we 
eall Shrub Roses, are too seantily used. 
I want to see more of the hardy climbers 
turned loose to form great masses where 
there is room for them. I hope to find 
the superb Mermaid (which, though it 
froze to the ground came to life again) 
sprawling over a bank somewhere. I 
want to see Mar Graf covering a slope, 
punctuated, possibly, with Rosa wichu- 
raiana, and adding lovely ground-cover 
and slope-holding effects which we need 
when they bloom and when out of bloom. 


Then I am thinking of the real splendor 
at Breeze Hill this 1934 season of the 
Shrub Roses which began many weeks 
before the conventional type was ready 
to bloom. Rosa ecae, followed by Xan- 
thina and Hugonis, introduced the rose 
season on great, splendid shrubs, better- 
looking than any Spirea vanhouttei and 
quite as enduring all through the Summer 
after the bloom was gone. Those who 
read what I say about Rosa willmottiae, 
coming just after the trio mentioned 
above, will ask where to get the plants, 
and I ean’t tell them, for nurserymen are 
yet lagging behind in the development of 
these grand items to go with Philadelphus, 
Viburnum, Deutzia, and Mockorange. 
Rosa andreae has not been without 
flowers during this long and terribly hot 
Summer, and its bush is a pleasure to 
look at independent of flowers. 


More than that, many of these Shrub 
Roses, as they find good footing in the 
ground, set ornamental fruits that are 
most pleasing. I found, one hot July day, 
where a great branch of Hugonis had 
nestled under shelter, that its flattened, 
globose heps were brilliant scarlet. 


The rose correspondence that passes 
over my desk is widespread and exten- 
sive, and that received by Mr. Stevens, 
Secretary of the American Rose Society, 





Rose,—Lady Alice Stanley 


not far away from me, is even more so. 
We are experiencing the fact that the 
fellowship in the American Rose Society 
is good fellowship, and that we who 
answer questions are continually acquir- 
ing knowledge in so doing. So I close 
these October observations by expressing 
the hope that the rose lover who wants 
to do the best he can for his Roses will 
take membership and begin the pleasant 
association which is making the Rose in 
America much stronger every year. 


Culture and Care of Tritoma 


HAVE read articles on the culture 

and winter care of Kniphofia, or Tri- 
toma. Most of these writers advocate 
storing the roots during the Winter. My 
experience has been this is not necessary, 
at least here in St. Louis County, even 
with our variable winter weather. A few 
years ago I raised a number of fine plants 
of Pfitzer’s hybrids, sowing the seed in the 
open ground after the earth had become 
thoroughly warm in the Spring. The seed 
germinated readily and evenly, forming 
plants sturdy enough to winter outdoors. 
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However, as I had read so often that 
they must be taken up, I did so to part 
of them. I stored them in clean, dry 
sand, in a dry, moderately-cool cellar, 
with other bulbs. They did not come 
through in good condition, seeming to lose 
too much vitality. Those remaining out- 
side were in prime condition the follow- 
ing Spring, and none have been taken in 
for the past three years. 

After the first heavy freeze, the long 
grass-like foliage gradually droops, thus 
forming a tent-like dome over the crown 
and remaining thus until Spring. When 
the warm days come and this is removed, 
there will be found a clump of fine healthy 
plants to delight the eye. I made another 
discovery at the same time; that is that 
this snug little tent is an ideal winter 
home in which to raise young Rabbits, but 
they did not injure the plants. 


I think it is more satisfactory to in- 
crease by division of root, as Tritomas 
hybridize readily, and seldom come true 
to color from seed. Also seedlings seldom 
bloom before the third year. 


M. H. Wurpack, (Mo.) 
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Out-of-the-Ordinary from the Catalogues 





By C. W. WOOD, (Mich.) 





Dicentra Oregana Glauca 


LIMONIUM SPECIOSUM 


LANTS make themselves valuable 
to the gardener through a num- 
ber of channels; some because of 
their showy foliage or flowers, 

others by peculiar habits of growth, 
while still others stand out from their 
kind because of their picturesque inflo- 
rescences. It is the latter phase of 
Limoniums which eatehes the casual 
gardener’s eye. Couple such a flower- 
ing habit with the ability to blossom 
during July and August, when color of 
any kind is weleome, and we find a 
combination that is quite apt to interest 
most garden makers. 

The plant under diseussion will usu- 
ally be found in catalogues as Statice 
speciosa, a classification no longer 
employed by the majority of botanists. 
It is not necessary to go into the tech- 
nical phases of the matter except to say 
that modern division assigns plants with 
globular heads of flowers to Statice, 


while those with an open inflorescence are 
referred to as Limonium. It is said that 
a Rose would be as sweet under any 
other name; our plant would be just as 
useful under the name of Statice as it 
is when rightly called Limonium, though, 
if we are going to avoid confusion, we 
should follow the best practice. 

The evergreen, orbicular leaves, which 
are covered with a whitish bloom and 
which lie flat on the ground, are eye- 
arresting in themselves, especially when 
they take on showy shades of red as the 
cool days of Autumn come on. From 
the center of the leaf arrangement, the 
picturesque scape starts to emerge in 
mid-Spring, coming into flower in late 
June or early July when the branching 
inflorescence is smothered with small 
rosy flowers. If cut when the flowers 
are commencing to show eolor, it makes 
a good flower for winter bouquets. The 
plant comes from southern Russia and 
has been hardy in my garden through 


temperatures of forty degrees below 
zero. Like most Limoniums it wants a 
deep, well-drained soil and full sun, and 
is propagated from seed. It is a good 
border plant and its height of a foot 
or less fits it for rock garden conditions. 


A LONG-BLOOMING DICENTRA 


Dicentras, of which there are about 
fifteen species known to _ botanists, 
though the average gardener knows no 
more than three, contain some very 
important garden material. Gardeners 
are missing one of the best of the race, 
though, when they confine themselves to 
the Bleeding-heart alone. There is a 
little Dicentra (D. glauca or D. Oregana, 
according to the different authorities) 
from the Pacific Northwest that is one 
of the best plants which have come my 
way in recent years. Imagine a ten- 
inch plant made up of finely-divided, 
silvery foliage and short spikes of 
creamy flowers, tipped pink, from June 
until September, and you have some idea 
of the beauty of this plant. And, unlike 
so many beauties, it is quite easy to 
handle under garden conditions. Grow- 
ers and collectors in the Northwest gen- 


erally give the, advice to plant this 
Dicentra in full sun and well-drained 
soil. That may be all right for condi- 


tions in that section, but it has meant 
sure death to plants given such a situ- 
ation in my garden. On the other hand, 
plants placed on the north side of a rock 
to shield them from the burning sun of 
midday, and given an abundance of leaf 
mold to provide a moist run, have 
flourished abundantly. 


A GOOD RED PHLOX 


One of the most important summer- 
blooming plants of the modern garden 
is Phlox paniculata in the improved 
forms which plant breeders have given 
us. One of the most difficult colors to 
get in pleasing shades has been red. The 
red of most varieties either sunburns 
badly or fades to an inharmonious 
shade. In the variety Leo Schlageter, 
it looks like we have a really good sear- 
let-earmine without the faults of the 
usual red. It is a strong grower, carry- 
ing extra large trusses of large flowers. 
From one year’s experience, I should say 
that it is probably the best variety to 
date in its color class and predict for 
it a brilliant future. 


Incidentally, the failure of some 
gardeners to get best results out of their 
garden Phloxes is due to faulty handling 
of the plants. In the first place these 
Phloxes must be well fed to give a good 
account of themselves. A soil in which 
a liberal quantity of well-rotted manure 
has been incorporated is ideal for them. 
Planted in such a growing medium, and 
never allowed to become dry, they 
should make a brilliant show for at 
least three years. After that time they 
should be taken up, divided, and planted 
in fresh soil. 
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DATURA METELOIDES 


Daturas in a number of forms, par- 
ticularly the double and triple forms of 
Datura fastuosa, commonly known as 
the Horn-of-Plenty, are quite common 
in gardens. The one, Datura meteloides, 
which is the most pleasing to me is, 
however, all too seldom seen. In many 
of the Daturas (the Jimson-weed, for 
example) we find a most unpleasant 
odor; but the subject of our sketch car- 
ries a very pleasing fragrance which is 
noticeable all over the garden on a still 
night. In the Southwestern States 
where this species is native, the plant is 
a perennial, but we of the North have 
to use it as an annual. Seeds planted 
in March will produce plants which will 
commence to bloom in July, continuing 
in flower until Fall. In my garden the 
plants grow from two to three feet high, 
carrying large tropical-looking leaves, 
and white trumpets as much as six or 
eight inches long and four or five inches 
across. Common garden soil and full 
sun suits it. 


A GOOD ROCK GARDEN DELPHINIUM 


If you have to make exeuses because 
your rock garden lacks color during the 
summer months, you should be inter- 
ested in this Delphinium. And if your 
garden does lack summer color, you may 
eomfort yourself with the fact that you 
are not alone in your predicament, for 
it is true that one of the most glaring 
faults in our rock garden pictures is the 
absence of summer color. One of the 
best plants that I have found to fill this 
void, and a plant of merit from every 
angle, is Delphinium tatsienense. In this 
species we find a plant clothed in deep, 
dull-green leaves of characteristic Del- 
phinium shape, which sends up twelve 
to eighteen-inch stems carrying a num- 
ber of deep velvety-blue flowers. Here 
it blooms from June until September, 
providing seed is not allowed to form 
and if the plant does not suffer for 
moisture. 


ASTER, MADAME CARROY 


One of the joys of Autumn is the pro- 
cession of Michaelmas Daisies, starting 
in August and continuing until the close 
of the garden year. A careful selection 
of the wonderful varieties which plant 
breeders have given us during the last 
decade will supply flowers in white, 
shades of pink and rose, lavenders, 
blues, and purples, on plants varying 
from a foot in height to others which 
attain the stately stature of six feet. 
Michaelmas Daisies enjoy good soil and 
plenty of moisture. They should be 
taken up and divided every other year 
to secure large flowers and vigorous 
growth. 

Madame Carroy, the subject of our 
sketch, is not a new variety, but it is 
a good old one that has eseaped the 
notice of gardeners. It gets a foot to 
eighteen inches high, being small enough 
for the large rock garden, and large 
enough for a place in the border; and 
bears large, deep-lavender flowers during 
September and early October. It has 
never shown poor basal foliage in my 
garden, an important factor in this class 
of plants. 




















A collection of the Frilled Petunias 


Petunias—Our Old Favorite 


By MABEL LITTLE, (Calif.) 


ROM its sweet perfume, no one 
Fr wouta dream that the Petunia is 

allied to tobaeeo. The name was 
taken from Petun, which means tobacco 
in the Brazilian language. 

Everyone ean find rvom for this pro- 
fuse-flowering little annual. There are 
but few annuals that produce so many 
flowers of such beautiful colors. Since | 
first knew the Petunia, great improve- 
ments have been made, and anyone may 
be pleased. 

There are rich-purples, violet-hued, 
light-pinks, whites, and clear-blues, that 
are both dainty and showy. Then, there 
are the striped sorts, giant doubles, 
frilled, and what not,—gorgeous indeed. 

Planting Petunias on a steep bank, will 


solve a mowing problem, and_ lends 
charm and individuality to the home 
grounds. I have seen them growing from 


chinks in rocks, where some flower lover 
had sown them, and the effect was beauti- 
ful as well as unique. 

Among the Ruftled Monsters (single 
and double) is Diener’s Blue, tree-flower- 
ing, and of a deep silky-blue. 

Other Ruffled Monsters are—Giant Pink 
Glory, splendid for window boxes and 
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Ruffled Petunia 


pot plants. Diener’s Pink Glory, a fine 
grower covered with flowers of a pure 
rose-pink; this has ruffles too! Copper 
Red which is the smaller Copper-Bronze, 
much improved. Then there is_ that 
marvel of Ruffled Monsters—Variegated, 
with flowers 5 to 7 inehes in diameter, 
and this comes in cheeks, blotches, and 
stripes of red, pink, and white. Mauve 
is my special delight. This is ruffled too, 
but most exquisite, and so fragrant! 
Petunias will give more abundantly if 
sown in especially-prepared soil. Take 
leaf-mould and mix well with clean white 
sand. Sift through a fine sieve into seed 
pans and flats within two inches from 
the top. Sow in the Spring. Boiling 
water poured in and left to seep through 
the soil, and let stand for a day, will kill 
worms and fungi that may be in the soil. 
Smooth over the surface, sprinkle with 
cold water, then sow seeds over the top. 
If climate is damp, a sprinkling of char- 
coal dust is very good. Keep the bed 
moist, but not too wet. Too much sun 
ou the glass can be corrected by placing 
a newspaper (single sheet) over it; and 
remember, do not sow the seeds too 
closely. As soon as the seeds have 
sprouted, the glass can be removed. 


























Desmodium canadense 


Autumn Wildflowers of New Jersey 


By REX. D. PEARCE 


Y early September the long ascend- 

ing glory of Summer has nearly 

reached its highest, and the time of 
fulfillment is at hand. Autumn begins, 
without favor of calendars, when the har- 
vest of fruits, the ripening of seeds and 
foliage, overbalances in our consciousness 
and our interest, the appearance of new 
flowers, and the promise and unfolding of 
new life. Still early Autumn is not 
altogether a time of completion. Many 
flowers are still lovely, and some of the 
more delightful are those that need longest 
to reach perfection. 

Here in Southern Jersey, the upland 
woods, the pine barrens, the marshes, and 
the sea-islands, are still bright with color. 
While the family of composites now domi- 
nates, it is not fully supreme, and its 
slight monotony of form is relieved by 
flowers of many other relationships. 

The Partridge Pea or Wild Sensitive 
Plant, Cassia chamaecrista, yet shows its 
glossy gold along the upland roads, not 
quite as complete a plating as earlier, for 
the seed-pods are forming, but still bril- 
liant. The shining yellowness is eased a 
bit by a little patch of ruddy-brown at 
the base of each petal. If one touches 
roughly the pinnate leaves, they will fold 


together, but it is not quite as sensitive 
as its tropical relative, Mimosa pudica. 
Cassia is willing to grow on the poorest 
soils. It flourishes where corner banks 
have been scraped away at road inter- 
sections, leaving gravelly subsoil, or along 
any dry roadside, but it does not venture 
far into the true pine barrens. 

In the barrens another yellow-flowered 
annual wildling, Dasystoma pedicularis, 
to some extent takes its place, but only 
where the pines are intermingled with 
scrub oak. It will not grow beyond reach 
of oak roots, being likely partly parasitic. 
It is a big bushy plant, to three feet, with 
cut-lobed ferny leaves and large flowers 
of deep-yellow on the Foxglove order, 
but carried singly. The backs of the 
“loves” usually show bronze-red shad- 
ings. It is a cousin, or nearer, of the 
dainty Gerardias, of which we have at 
least two species. Gerardia purpurea 
grows in damp meadows and along moist 
roadsides of the open country, but it 
rarely reaches the barrens. Sometimes, 
though, it is found on the edge of salt 
marshes, or amid wet spots between the 
dunes of the bar-islands. It has blossoms 
of soft-purple, five-lobed and flaring, 
lined with down and dotted with deeper 
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purple. Neither Gerardia is overly plen- 
tiful, but the less so seems to be the 
charming little Gerardia tenuifolia, a 
miniature G. purpurea, although the 
purple is a shade lighter and the leaves 
more finely drawn. Search for it among 
open pines or along sandy roads through 
the barrens. Both species are lovely for 
eutting, and it is doubtful that they are 
parasitic, so there are possibilities for 
garden culture. 

The flower cycle of the richer upland 
woods has pretty well finished, but the 
graceful stems of Smilacina racemosa still 
bend beneath the weighted clusters of 
aromatic berries, like half-transparent 
rubies. The larger blue-black berries of 
Polygonatum are less showy, but the live 
coal fire of belated, close-packed fruits of 
Jack-in-the-Pulpit may still glow far 
through the leaves. The terrible Smilax 
earries its long-stemmed bunches of little 
purple “grapes,” but it will need more 
than this to redeem its spiny canes. It is 
well called Devil-brier. 

Along roads with hard sandy banks that 
have not been overgrown with a tangle of 
more robust plants, there are often the 
pretty pea-like flowers of Strophostyles 
umbellata, deep-pink merging into buff, 
and earried on many short stems above 
trailing close-green leaves. It is at its 
best on a dry slope, and should have pos- 
sibilities for the first year rockery; being 
annual. Plants with far less merit are in 
cultivation. 


Not common, except on a few back 
roads of Cape May, is Lespedezia vio- 
lacea, lithe-stemmed and with full clusters 
of little violet flowers. A bit showier, 
and far larger in both plant and flower, 
but on the same general scheme, is Des- 
modium ecanadense. The flower clusters, 
rather an attractive pink-magenta, crowd 
closely on branching stems. It is more of 
a summer flower, fit for the hardy border, 
but it lasts well into September. Hunt 
along roadsides near streams for it, but 
not where the ground is actually wet. It 
does not seem to reach the barrens. 

In pools and flooded bogs throughout 
the pines, one may find the powdery-white 
buttons of the Pipeworts, Eriocaulon dec- 
angulare largely, swaying in myriads on 
long wiry stems, where earlier the odd 
golden clubs of Orontium ruled. Nearby 
may be the strange green and madder- 
purple umbrellas of the Pitcher Plant, 
Sarracenia purpurea, but mostly they 
have already proved irresistible to some 
easual passer-by who prefers a few 
moments or hours of a wilted plucked 
flower to the many days or weeks of love- 
liness that it would enjoy in its natural 
setting. Fortunately not all Pitcher 
Plants grow within reach, and anyway the 
odd fly-trap green—and red-leaf Pitchers 
are left to intrigue. The showy blue Pon- 
tedaria has seeded now, but the blossoms 
of the Arrowhead, Sagittaria, each with 
three snowy petals and a tassel of yellow 
stamens in the center, still show in thin 
and far-scattered colonies above ponds or 
slow shallow streams. Unique rather than 
spectacular is Xyris, another wet land 
plant of the season. Picture tiny brown 
pine cones on slender stems above narrow 
iris leaves. Between the dry cone scales 
each day crowd out one or two little 
yellow flowers, each with three petals. 
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There are many species, but without great 
distinetion to the layman. 

On dampish banks, along upland brooks, 
and bordering the cranberry bogs are 
many kinds of Bidens, of which the 
nuisance weed of cultivated grounds, 
Devil’s Pitch Fork, is one. All have 
gleaming yellow or orange petals, and 
Bidens cernua of the streamsides, is really 
good. 

Where the soil is deep and fertile, and 
usually where the sun is screened away 
for part of the day by tall trees, grow 
banks of Jewel Weed, Impatiens biflora. 
It is close to our garden Balsam, with the 
same translucent succulence of stem, but 
bigger and more branching, with fewer 
flowers, and these poised bird-like, far out. 
The blossoms are spurred, hung in sway- 
ing balance from their pedicels, and the 
colorings are the yellows and red-brown 
of the Nasturtium. Its juice is said to be 
a sovereign remedy for Ivy poisoning, but 
often it grows intermingled with Ivy. 

By October the double berries that glow 
through the emerald mats of Mitchella 
ripens beneath old trees, will have an 
intensity and depth of redness that they 
will hold until the next Spring; but the 
cherry-tinged fruits of Wintergreen, Gaul- 
theria procumbens, will largely have dis- 
appeared, gathered for market by the 
“Teaberry” pickers of the pine woods. 
Where the pines open, or in old burns 
or slashes, the deep far-spreading ever- 
green carpets of Bearberry, Arcto- 
staphylos Uva-ursi, are loaded densely 
with berries of polished scarlet, but near 
certain settlements in the barrens, these 
also are denuded for sale to manufac- 
turing druggists. 

Through September the barrier of dune 
islands that guards the Jersey coast 
(sometimes close in, with only a bit of 
salt marsh and a narrow channel before 
the mainland, but again as much as five 
or six miles out), show the most interest- 
ing phases of their flora. Where the 
roads to them pass the strips of old 
woods or copse grown slashings, the deep- 
yellow of Helianthus decapetalus con- 
trasts with the primrose of Helianthus 
giganteus, in irregular but ever-present 
colonies, with sometimes a vivid gleam of 
the Cardinal Flower, Lobelia cardinalis. 
On the bay sides of the islands, likewise 
along marshes that border tidal rivers of 
the mainland, the Musk Mallow, Hibiseus 




















Sarracenia purpurea,— Hardy Pitcher 


Plant 


Flower SYrowernr 


moscheutos, is glorious and_ diverse. 
Sometimes it is white with red eye, or 
pure-pink, or again pink with crimson 
center, and often it will be rose, or crim- 
son. Not that all of these colors are 
mixed together in any given colony. 
Each patch is apt to be one color, with 
but occasional variants. The great size 
of the flowers makes them seem exotic 
here. 

All through the islands the leaves of 
the Wild Roses are bronzing, as their 
fruits take on a_ burnished-crimson. 
Myrica carolinensis, the Bayberry, has 
clusters of gray wax-covered aromatic 
berries tight along every stem. Some- 
times is is cut for a winter bouquet, or 
the berries gathered to make perfumed 
candles. The Poison Ivy, common here 
but absent in the barrens, has clusters of 
gray berries, too, but he who picks these 
for decoration may be sorrowful. 

Decidedly -lusive is the dainty Sea- 
pink, Sabbatia stellaris, loveliest of Wild 
Flowers and purest of all pinks. It 
blossoms from July until October. If 
you find it, give it a chance, for it is 
nearing extinction. It grows in tiny 
meadows among the dunes, but often 
winter seas break through and cover them 
with sand, and it has been ruthlessly 
picked as well. Sometimes dune hollows 
will hide, even in September, delayed 
tangles of purple Lathyrus maritima, but 
this is unusual. Sure to be there, is 
Eupatorium maculatum, pink, magenta, 
or purple, always good in any shade, and 
found everywhere that there is a little 
moisture, mainland and island alike, but 
sparse in the pine barrens. Then there 
is the Island Golden Rod, Solidago sem- 
pervirens, a showy plume-like deep 
golden-yellow, with diverse Asters. 

For the full spread of Asters and 
Golden Rods, with allied autumn com- 
posites, we must go back to the mainland. 
There are many species of each, and 
often the differences are apparent only 
to the botanist, but certain kinds stand 
out. In Golden Rods, Solidago odora, 
anise scented, is in feathery fragrant 
seed; but S. ecaesius, the “rod” Golden 


Rod, S. bicolor, white, the Silver Rod, ° 


S. rugosa, S. canadensis, and S. serotina, 
are still bright, and will long be,—some 
of them at least. The Flat Top Golden 
Rods, Euthamia graminifolia, and the 
misty and dwarfer Euthamia tenuifolia 
may still be in September flower, but they 
will pass long before the others. 

Asters are legion. Our largest-flow- 
ered, not found far inland, is Aster 
spectabilis, with great shaggy blossoms of 
blue-violet, on rather dwarf plants. Then 
we have Aster patens, dwarf likewise, 
but deeper violet; Aster puniceus that 
purples damp meadows; the silvery lav- 
ender of Aster nemorialis in the wet 
barrens; and on very dry soils, the 
Savory Aster, Tonactis linarifolia. It 
does not reach above eighteen inches, but 
a tight cluster of pretty blue blossoms 
tops each closely-leaved stem. In white, 
the Heath Aster, Aster ericoides, is most 
plentiful, bushy and airy, with blossoms 
like many-rayed stars, but the finest of 
the whites is Aster vimineus, the graceful 
Wreath Aster. The swaying stems bend 
nearly, to the horizontal, and they are 
studded, above only, with myriads of 
little snowy flowers. 
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New England Aster,—which flowers 
August to October 


Nor must we overlook the Golden 
Asters. We have two of them. The 
larger, Chrysopsis mariana, grows in 
many scattered roadside colonies through 
both uplands and barrens. The flowers 
are like clustered, deep-yel!ow Asters on 
two-foot stems. It is very likeable and 
will fit even the border. A_ smaller 
species, but half the height, and found 
only in very open sandy spaces, old iron- 
works clearings and the like, is Chry- 
sopsis faleata. The flowers are smaller 
than those of C. mariana, but they are 
carried in unbelievable profusion, until 
the clearings look like sheets of gold. It 
blooms long, and should have merit for 
the drier rockery. 


Competing with the purple Asters, 
but beginning a bit earlier than most, and 
of a far-deeper and more-vivid purple 
than any Aster unless it be the darker 
forms of A. novae-angliae, a species that 
hardly touches our area, are the Ver- 
nonias. The fluffy flower tassels are so 
many, and the effect so brilliant, that the 
tall plants stand out in most spectacu- 
lar fashion, particularly against a wooded 
background. With flowers a bit like 
Vernonia, tasselled and purple, the Blaz- 
ing Feather of the barrens, Liatris 
graminifolia dubia, begins earlier and is 
possibly a more pleasing shade. The 
blossoms open successively downward, 
starting at the top of the rod-like stems. 


Other flowers of the fall season, 
omitted more through chance than design, 
certainly not because they are less inter- 
esting or less delightful, can now be 
spared but few words. There is Spirea 
tomentosa, the pink Meadow Sweet; 
Mimulus ringens, the purple Monkey 
Flower; fluffy Baccharis; Monarda pune- 
tata, rosy-purple bracts and buff flowers; 
Polygonella articulata, tiny white flowers, 
followed by red bracts of straw-flower 
habit; Monotropa, the Ghost Orchid; 
Ipomea pandurata, the “Old Man” Morn- 
ing-glory; Eriophorum, the Cotton Grass; 
Seirpus, the Wool Grass; and most 
exquisite of all, the pure ultramarine of 
the shy Gentian of the barrens, Gentiana 
porphyrio. 
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Timely Suggestions for October 


By BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND, (Southern New York) 


Here’s a song for crisp October, 
When the days are fine and clear; 
Here’s a song for Autumn gladness, 
When the heart is bright with cheer. 


—CHARLES HANSON TOWNE 


T is no wonder that poets sing the 
praises of October weather. From 
records kept over a period of years, 

it is shown that six out of ten days in 
the month of October are bright and 
sunny over most of the country, while 
only about three out of ten are actually 
rainy. Take advantage of this large 
percentage of fair days to harvest and 
dry seeds and fruit, to dig and cure 
summer-blooming bulbs, and to enjoy 
the nutting and other pleasures of this 
delightful season of the year. 


Who does not enjoy the beauty of 
the brilliantly-colored leaves of Autumn? 
Maple and other leaves may be pre- 
served by pressing and drying them 
between the pages of old catalogues or 
magazines, or sheets of blotting paper. 
The old-time letter-press ean be used to 
excellent advantage. The brightness of 
the colors may be enhanced and _ pre- 
served by giving the leaves, which must 
be perfeetly dry, a light coat of melted 
paraffin. Have this just hot enough to 
keep it fluid; take a leaf by the stem, 
dip, and withdraw quickly. 


If you want a plant to grow in a 
window-box or hanging-basket in a win- 
dow that has a northern exposure and 
so is not a satisfactory location for 
most house plants, take cuttings from 
the terminal ends of new shoots of your 
English Ivy and root them in a shady 
place in moist sand, in soil, in a glass 
of water, or in one of those lovely glass 
ivy-bowls that are so decorative and 
justly popular. For a sunless window 
or a cool part of a room, the English 
Ivy will be found a wise choice. 


Petunias, Stocks, Ageratum, Snap- 
dragons, and other favorite kinds of 
plants that you have been growing may 
be lifted and enjoyed indoors during the 
winter months, if you wish. Select the 
specimens that you propose to grow in 
the house, cut them back quite severely, 
pot in rich soil and water the pruned 
plants several times a week as needed, 
until a fresh growth gives you prae- 
tically a new plant to coax into bloom; 
an essential factor to insure 
with plants that have already done serv- 
ice in the summer garden. 


suceess 


Before they are injured by frost, pull 
up by the roots a number of especially 
well-fruited tomato vines and hang them 
up in a protected place to ripen. Gather 
from the garden the largest, firmest 
green tomatoes, wrap each in paper sep- 
arately, and put them on a shelf in a 
eool, dry place where they may ripen 
slowly, and you are likely to enjoy the 
luxury of fresh tomatoes up to Thanks 
giving and possibly even longer than 
that. Even the small green tomatoes 
left need not be wasted, as they. are 
excellent for pickling or for putting in 


a brine and spicing to make ‘‘ Vermont 
olives. ’’ 


Be sure to put by for winter food an 
ample supply of cabbage, which is espe- 
cially rich in essential vitamin C when 
used raw. This valuable vegetable is 
not difficult to keep over Winter, espe- 
cially if you have a root cellar; but it 
ean be easily kept by burying the cab- 
bage, root end up, in a _ straw-lined 
trench. Another convenient way is to 
bury a large barrel in a dry, protected 
location; line the barrel with heavy 
paper, put in the heads of cabbage, place 
a cover on the barrel, and then put on 
a layer of soil, and coarse manure and 
straw, held down with some earth or a 
stone. A smali qauntity of this veg- 
etable can be kept for a considerable 
time, if stored in a cellar which is 
cool and dry. 


There is much work to be done in the 
vegetable garden this month. Harvest 
beets, onions, carrots, turnips, and sim- 
ilar vegetables, and store them in a 
frost-proof place. Dig some parsnips 
after frost, for use during the Winter, 
leaving the rest in the ground until 
Spring. As the flavor of kale is 
improved by freezing, there is no hurry 
about harvesting it. Late in the month, 
lift a few parsley plants and transplant 
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into a shallow box or into pots that may 
be placed in a sunny kitchen window, 
to supply you with garnishing and fla- 
voring greens during the Winter. 

Though to the beginner, October is 
not thought of as a time for sowing 
seeds, it is a fact that a number of 
desirable annuals, such as Petunia, Dian- 
thus, Portulaca, Cosmos, Euphorbia, 
Kochia, and others, may be sown out- 
doors very late in the Fall, about the 
time when light frosts are expected. 
There are also many fine varieties of 
perennials, shrubs, and trees that can 
be planted successfully in the Autumn. 
A last planting of Peonies may be made. 
Rhubarb and asparagus may be set out. 
The seeds of both Sweet Peas for eut 
flowers, and edible peas for early 
marketing may be fall-sown. 

Begin to clean up the garden in order 
that it will be neat and in good shape 
for the Winter. Rake up all dead 
stalks, roots, weeds, and other garden 
rubbish and destroy them; for if left 
they are potential wintering-places for 
garden pests that may cause you a great 
deal of work and worry next year. The 
tendency in the past, for some garden- 
ers to allow their plants to die and 
remain in the garden until planting time 
the following season, has no doubt been 
in a measure a contributing cause for 
the increased number of injurious garden 
pests. A few hours spent in the Fall 
in making the garden sanitary, will save 
much work and damage in next year’s 
garden. 


“ Survival of the Fittest ” 


By VALENTINE C. 


HE Rose lover always looks forward 

with pleasure to Dr. MeFarland’s 

articles. His “May Rose Relations” 
was exceptionally interesting as well as 
encouraging, for the results of the past 
Winter seemed disastrous. 

Since about 1910 the Winters in the 
Niagara district of Canada have been 
very changeable. There is, of course, the 
odd storm which blocks traffie for a short 
time, then the thermometer rises with a 
jump, and mud replaces the snow, while 
damp winds sweep the district. There 
were several weeks of exceptionally cold 
weather during the latter part of the past 
Winter, and but little snow to protect 
crops, orchards, and gardens. Many are 
of the opinion that the severe damage done 
was not caused by this severe cold which 
was steady, dry, and very exhilarating. 
The damage took place late in January 
when mud in the orehards, which reached 
almost to one’s ankles at noon, became 
frozen hard by evening, with the ther- 
mometer hovering around zero next morn- 
ing. 

Dr. MeFarland’s prediction that 
damage to Roses might appear a great 
deal worse than it really was, seemed like a 
fairytale, as in one of our borders, out of 
forty-four Rose bushes, seventeen seemed 
absolutely dead, and at least a dozen 
doubtful. Pruning was left until late in 
April, and as only a slight tinge of green 


ONSLOW, (Ontario) 


appeared for a few inches, the bushes 
were indeed massacred. However, our 
friend, the Rose, made a miraculous re- 
covery, and there were only six dead 
bushes and one gone wild out of the 
forty-four. 

As far as orchards, field crops, and 
gardens here are concerned, trying times 
are still continuing; for with little snow, 
no spring rains, and the heat of the last 
two months, all moisture has long since 
been absorbed. The two rains of the 
present month were certainly life-savers, 
but again we are in dire need of rain. 

In spite of such weather conditions, 
the extravagant display and quality of 
rose and peony bloom was almost un- 
believable. The Delphiniums behind the 
Roses grew to only three feet, with the 
bloom lasting for a very short time, but 
other perennials with the exception of the 
Pinks, Sweet Williams, Japanese 
Anemones, and Mums, did exceptionally 
well; while our favorite climbers, Mary 
Wallace and Silver Moon, though badly 
killed back, have sent forth strong 
shoots for another year. Dr. Van Fleet, 
American Beauty, and the ramblers were 
masses of bloom. 

The greatest disappointment of the 
vear was the loss of a thirty-year-old 
Boston Ivy; but we feel grateful to a 
Good Providence for caring so well for 
our gardens during such trying times. 
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October in California Gardens 


By PAULINE G. EWING 


F you have never attempted it before, 

for varieties’ sake try a planting of 

the various native California bulbs 
this Fall. The state may well be proud 
of the large number of lovely bulbous 
plants that are native here. Indeed, for 
years they have been known and appre- 
ciated by discerning gardeners in the 
Eastern States, Canada, England, France, 
South Africa, and other parts of the 
world. 


Among the strikingly-beautiful bulb- 
ous wildings is the large family of 
Brodiaeas. They grow without any 
effort in California gardens, as in their 
woods and fields. They have long grass- 
like leaves and a central. stalk bearing 
a cluster of glistening miniature Lilies, 
in shades of blue, violet, white, or yel- 
low, and one unusual one in red and 
green. The bulb is small and edible. 
Children eall them ‘‘grass nuts.’’ They 
naturalize readily most anywhere. A 
little colony composed of one shade, 
standing on long straight stems among 
the grasses in Springtime is a sight 
worth storing away in one’s memory. 

The darlings of all the native bulbs 
are the Calachortus or Mariposa Tulips. 
The word ‘‘Mariposa’’ is Indian and 
means ‘‘butterfly,’’ a name which aptly 
deseribes the eyes and markings of this 
lovely flower. The large bowl-shaped 
blooms have three petals, are marked 
with dark-brown eyes down at the base 
of the petals, sometimes are covered 
with short hairs; and their colors are 
usually smoky-white, lavender, deep-yel- 
low, lemon, flame, greenish-white, and 
soft-lilac. One section ealled the Globe 
Tulips has smaller blooms shaped like 
fairy lanterns of white, yellow, or rarely 
pink. Any of the Mariposas grow 
readily in clay loam. , 


The Erythroniums of California have 
been hybridized until now there are 
seven distinct colors. One perhaps 
knows them best by their common names: 
Dog Tooth Violet and Trout Lily. Around 
Mount Ranier in Washington they are 
known as Glacier or Avalance Lily. 
These dainty Lilies require a deep leaf- 
mold-enriched soil in light shade. 


The Fritillaries are lovely bell-shaped 
flowers growing along central stems 
which arise from among the wide strap- 
shaped leaves. The Chocolate Lily, to 
my notion, is the finest of these, being 
of a rich-brown, mottled and overlaid 
with a purple bloom like that on a 
grape. There are scarlet, yellow, black- 
purple, green, brown, and _ red-purple 
Fritillaries. They require leaf-mold in 
deep shade. 


The large family of California native 
Lilies has many striking individuals. 
Lilium Humboldti has orange-red flow- 
ers; Bolanderi has purple, dotted-crim- 
son, flowers; Washingtonianum is glis- 
tening-white, turning to deep-wine with 
age; Rubeseens is white dotted with 
purple, turning to purple with age; 
Kelloggi has a pink bloom. The soil 


should be mixed with sand and humus; 
the situation, in light shade and pro- 
tected from cold winds. 


Old clumps of the so-called German 
Iris should be dug and divided now. 
New Iris of this variety may be planted. 

Siberian Iris also may be planted at 
this time. 


Biennials and perennials of all kinds 
should be planted out in the border. 
New plants may be added to the rock 
garden. 
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Plant the curious knobby rhizomes or 
roots of Anemones and Ranunculus. 
Soak them first for several hours in 
luke-warm water before planting. If the 
roots of Anemones are giant ones, they 
may be broken judiciously into several 
parts. 


The following, which do not bear 
transplanting, may be sown in the open 


ground now: Eschscholtzia, Lupine, 
Godetia, Nemophila, Poppy, Larkspur, 


and Searlet Flax. 


Do not fail to have a planting of the 
various Primroses with their lacy blooms. 
The Polyanthus Primrose is excellent 
for outlining the edge of a_ border. 
Malacoides and Obconica are lovely any- 
where, but prefer light shade. 


Our Native New York Ferns 


By MRS. E. F. MANAHAN 


HIS Empire State of ours possesses 

139 varieties of Native Ferns found 

in different localities according to 
their special needs. 

Among the most common ones are: 
Woodsia, found in dry, shaded places on 
cliffs. Bladder Fern, found in wet, shaded 
places where there is plenty of humus. 
Rattlesnake, one of the Grape Ferns, 
growing in rich woods. Oak Fern and 
Spiny-tooth, both lovers of damp shaded 
woodlands. The Marsh Shield, wanting 
the acid soil of bogs. Christmas Fern, 
common in dry, rocky woods, especially 
near ravines, not fussy as to soil. Walk- 
ing Fern, a rare little fern growing in a 
few carefully-guarded places in the state, 
and so named because it “walks” by 
means of runners on the ends of which 
new plants form. Likes shady places or 
hanging rocks. The Interrupted, com- 
monly found in damp fields and woods 
that have rich, deep soil, so named from 
the way in which the fertile portion grows 
in the middle or half way up on the fronds, 
thus interrupting the green growth. 
Very easy to recognize. The uninitiated 
often think the Fern is dying because part 
of each leaf is brown and withered look- 
ing. Cinnamon Fern, also very common 
and easy to recognize because of the 
brown fertile fronds in the center of the 
plant, surrounded by the green sterile 
ones. It will grow anywhere in ordinary 
dirt but prefers mucky soils. The Royal, 
as its name implies, a tall fine-looking 
plant that thrives best on the acid soil 
of mucky swamps. The Sensitive Fern, 
common in swamps, low meadows, or in the 
moist gutters along roadsides, so named 
because the first frost takes it. The New 
York Fern, common in rich, damp wood- 
lands, and the Lady Fern in low woods, 
fields, bogs, swales, muck or gravel. Love- 
liest of all, the Maiden Hair, also com- 
mon in rich, deep woods, and in deep 
humus over gravel or loams. 


Ferns are found in nearly all parts of 
the Earth, from the Arctie Zone to the 
Tropics; although in cold climates they 
are not very numerous. They increase in 
quantity, size, and number of varieties, 
as the climate becomes warmer and more 
moist. They reach their greatest glory 


in Tropical and Semi-tropical lands—that 
is, a glory of size and luxuriance; though 
one wonders, is that any more glorious 
than daintiness? 

In our state, most beautiful Ferns 
(from the standpoint of size) are found 
in swamps or in rich woodlands near 
streams. Practically all of our Ferns find 
their natural wants supplied there, al- 
though some of the hardier ones manage 
to do fairly well in less desirable places. 

Ferns fill a special corner in Nature’s 
scheme, as they bear no flowers with 
bright eolors. They have most beautiful 
leaves, however, and help to supply 
Nature’s restful green background. The 
leaves are really called by the attractive 
name, fronds; some being clear-green and 
others, brown or green with little brown 
dots on the under side. The clear-green 
are sterile fronds, and those with brown 
are the fertile or reproducing fronds. The 
brown or yellow spots. are really spore 
cases and contain the spores or “seed.” 

Along the latter part of April, the first 
of the Ferns begin to appear. Their 
early growth is very attractive. The 
Osmundas are hardy, and we look for 
their awakening at the head of the pro- 
cession. Fern fronds are curled up and 
unfold as they develop. In the curled 
stage they are spoken of as fiddle heads 
(the reason being very evident), and more 
scientifieally-styled, crosiers, because they 
resemble a bishop’s pastoral staff, called 
a erosier. 

The Christmas Fern also comes early, 
and the new growth with its protection of 
woolly-brown or whitish seales will be 
found poking up among the green fronds 
of last year. For many weeks the proces- 
sion goes on and fresh batches of new 
growth may be seen. It is one of the 
most interesting and enjoyable sights of 
a trip to the woods—or even through 
one’s garden. During this early stage is 
perhaps the safest time to dig Ferns to 
be transplanted to the garden. 

The ecrosiers of late varieties are not as 
warmly wrapped as those that awaken 
when nights and early mornings are chilly. 
There are no mistakes in Nature’s plans. 

In the care of Ferns in the house, over- 
watering is the most common mistake. 
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Named Delphiniums vs. Selected Seedlings 


OR several years I have watched 

American gardeners select and buy 

Delphiniums; they are not nig- 
gardly in the process, often paying $1.00 
to $2.50 per plant for selected seedlings; 
but they do not often get the value they 
are supposed to receive for their money. 
Selected seedlings are of course somewhat 
better than “field run” plants, but even 
so, the larger part of them will not be 
worth the price. Named varieties are 
difficult to find and will continue to be 
so, as long as the public permits itself 
to be exploited in this fashion. For why 
should a grower spend time and money 
in testing his plants and then propa- 
gating them vegetatively, when he ean 
get such prices for seedlings bearing 
their maiden bloom? Mainly I think it 
is due to lack of familiarity with the 
characteristics of the plant. 

The maiden bloom (first blossom) of a 
Delphinium is by no means a criterion 
of what will be in the future, with the 
exception of color; that will be the same. 
Length of bloom spike and _ perennial 
qualities—of these nothing can be told. 


When the field of Delphiniums comes 
into bloom it is usually thrown open to 
the public so they may select those which 
satisfy their taste in color, height of 
plant, length of spike, and placement of 
bloom on the spike. Incidentally, most 
dealers assure the customer that they are 
“two-year-old plants.” If they show 
but a single spike of bloom, they are not 
two-year-olds. The first time a Del- 
phinium blooms, it throws up a single 
spike and that is usually at from six to 
ten months, depending on the time at 
which the seed was sown. The second 
time it blooms, which will be in consid- 
erably less than two years (from seed), it 
will have from two to five stalks, the 
growth springing from around the first 
bloom stalk ;—thus it is easy to tell some- 
thing about the age of the plant. 

Incidentally, one should never buy 
“two-year-old” plants—if they really are 
two years old. Catch them as young as 
possible, as recovery from the shock of 
being moved is much quicker with a 
young plant than with an old one. That 
is why young plants grown from cuttings 
from tested plants do so much better 
than old seedlings. In faet many two- 
year-old plants never do recover suffi- 
ciently from being moved, to produce 
decent blooms. I have tried it many 
times with plants whose performance 
eould be relied upon, only to have them 
grow about one-half their normal height 
and produce a bloom spike ten to fifteen 
inches in length when it should have been 
thirty to forty inches. 

Delphiniums have a eurious habit of 
apparently exhausting themselves in pro- 
ducing a marvelous spike when they 
bloom for the first time and never after- 
ward equalling that first effort. Some- 
one called them “one-vear wonders.” 
and that verv well describes them. 
Theoretically their second-vear bloom 
should be very much better than their 
first, but unpleasantly often it isn’t. In 


By E. D. Crowl, (Calif.) 


It is believed that Brother Crowl has given 
us some useful and practical suggestions 
about Delphiniums, which will be helpful to 
those who are interested in the finer points 
of the game, under which heading would 
come propagation and a study of new varie- 
ties. It may be pointed out, however, that 
he writes from the standpoint of a California 
grower in the vicinity of San Francisco, and 
that conditions in one locality do not always 
supply facts which will apply to another, 
although at the same time such experiences 
should offer suggestions for use in connec- 
tion with practical application most any- 


where.—EDITOR. 





A fairly-good first bloom but 
it may not be as good again 


1932 I marked a number of promising 
seedlings for testing; among them was a 
six-menths-old plant which had produced 
33 inches of bloom on a plant about 414 
feet in height. If this plant lived up to 
its initial promise, in 1933 it should have 
had a spike 40 inches or more in length 
on a plant some six feet in height. In- 
stead, it produced three or four spikes 
about a foot in length, on a plant about 
three feet high. If I had paid $2.50 for 
that plant— 

The perennial quality of delphinium 
plants is another thing that varies widely 
with the individual plant. Some of them 
will live but two vears, being biennial 
rather than perennial. 

Now the only way to be certain of the 


perennial quality of a plant and to 
know if it is a consistent bloomer, is to 
grow it for a while, long enough to prove 
what it will do, and then to propagate 
that same plant vegetatively. Seedlings 
from it will not “come true” in any par- 
ticular. Since it is obvious that it is 
not worth while to propagate vegetatively 
a plant that is going to live for only two 
years or so, or one that is not a consis- 
tent bloomer, that cannot be depended 
upon to produce its good spikes each 
year, it is consequently equally evident 
that named varieties so propagated will 
be of much better quality and more de- 
pendable than “selected seedlings.” Vege- 
tative propagation is the only method 
of producing like in Delphiniums; and 
while easy, it is, until a stock is worked 
up, painfully slow, therefore dealers will 
not bother with anything but the best 
for that purpose. Neither will they carry 
a stock of named varieties unless the pub- 
lie demands good, tested, and tried plants, 
as they do in Dahlias, for instance. 

Therefore, when you buy Delphiniums, 
insist on either named varieties or tested 
seedlings, i.e., plants which have bloomed 
twice to he sure they will repeat their 
performance. 


METHOD OF PROPAGATION BY CUTTINGS 


In the Spring, when the young shoots 
are about three inches in height, scrape 
away the earth from the plant until vou 
“an see where the shoot is attached to 
the root. With a sharp knife (I use a 
eurved steel grapefruit knife) eut the 
shoot off with a heel of the root attached. 
Trim off the outside leaves if necessary 
and drop the cuttings at once into water 
and let stand for at least one hour, or 
better, two. Delphinium euttings wilt very 
easily, and some fifty years ago Peter 
Henderson wrote: 


“ 6.6. «of a eutting once gets wilted, 


its juices are expended and it becomes 
in the condition of a hard eutting . . . 
it will root . but the roots emitted 
will be hard and slender, and . will 
not be likely to make a plant of the 
same vigor as one in the proper state; 
besides, the hard eutting takes a longer 
time to root.” 

Mr. Henderson was speaking of cut- 
tings of all varieties of plants, but I 
have found this’ statement ‘especially 
applicable to Delphiniums; for the eut- 
tings, once wilted, often fail to root at all. 
and if put directly into the wet sand, 
particularly if the weather is warm, thev 
almost invariably wilt more or less. 
After thev are placed in the sand, give 
them light but no sun, and be sure the 
sand is kept very wet. Some of them will 
root in three weeks; some will take much 
longer. When the roots are about half 
an inch long. pot up in very light soil. 
preferably leaf mold, using a two-inch 
pot. When the soil is filled with roots, 
shift to a larger pot (3 inch): and when 
that is filled with roots, plant out in the 
open ground. It does not pay to bother 
with this method unless you have some 
really good plants. 
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Buttonball Bush grows in swamps 








Bladdernut grows along the Roadside 





Sensitive Fern and Wild Smilax 


Winter Bouquets from Our Own Roadsides 


material from gardens, fields, and 

marshes for Winter Bouquets. Of 
course Japanese Lanterns, Silver Shill- 
ing or Everlastings may have been grown 
in the garden, but if not, then wild plants 
with artistic seed receptacles and persist- 
ent fruits are so numerous that some- 
thing suitable for any use may be found. 


Fy nie Autumn is the time to gather 


Roadsides are rich in possible material. 
The silky-haired seed vessels of Wild 
Clematis, the graceful vines of orange- 
red Bittersweet, and even the waxy 
oyster-colored berries of Poison Ivy are 
lovely. (These latter must be- picked 
with gloves and placed where they will 
never be handled.) 


The fruiting stalks of Milkweed, with 
their twisted, silk-lined pods, are stately 
if used in natural colors, but they lend 
themselves most readily to artificial color- 
ing. I recall a charming bouquet which 
had the linings painted pale-blue. It 
stood on the top of a bookease, beneath 
a painting of a blue water scene. 


Teasels are another stately roadside 
plant, at their best in tall vases in hall- 
ways, by fireplaces, or beside wide door 
openings. Their natural color is dark- 
brown. They may be gilded or tinted 
purple with good effect. 

Bushes of Bladdernut sometimes grow 
along the roadside fences. The fruits in 
size and in shape resemble Japanese Lan- 
terns, though they have four tips instead 
of one and are cream-colored, not red. 
Placed in brown stone jugs they are very 
artistic. 

The swamps offer unusual things. Sen- 
sitive Ferns have lost their green fronds, 
but in the centers of the plants are stalks 
of fertile fronds, dark-brown, and bead- 
like, erect on stiff stems. In the swamps 
may be found the Black Alder, one of 
the finest of winter decorations with gay, 
red berries sprinkled all over the 
branches. Buttonball Bush grows in 
swamps, too. The leaves have to be trim- 
med off carefully and the branches hung 
a few days to dry. The brown “buttons” 
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are about the size of marbles and grow 
thickly all over the twigs. 

The woods do not have so much to offer, 
but in the damp places the Blue Cohosh 
berries are plentiful. They must be 
handled with extreme care as they do not 














Graceful Vines of Orange-red Bittersweet 


eling tightly, but their lovely color com- 
pensates one for the care needed in col- 
lecting them. Along the edges of the 
woods Gromwell may be gathered. It is 
easily passed unnoticed because it hugs 
the ground and is covered with curled- 
up, dead leaves. These have to be snip- 
ped off carefully. Many stalks should be 
erowded into a red or orange vase and 
placed above the line of vision. The tiny, 
round, white seeds drop off easily. 

In collecting for Bouquets, care should 
be taken to find material suited to the 
place it is to occupy, both for size and 
for color. Natural color is usually to be 
preferred, although sometimes a little gay 
paint adds to the effect. Tube oil paint 
mixed with banana oil works best. 
Crowded Bouquets are seldom beautiful. 
A few stalks arranged with care are more 
preferable. It is wise to gather more 
Bouquets than are needed, arrange them 
carefully, and store some so that the 
Winter Room Decorations may be 
changed occasionally. 


Flowers and Vase Harmony 


NY flower, however humble, is beauti- 

ful as it grows in the garden or field 
surrounded by its own particular tint of 
leaf and stem. Too often the simple, 
heart-stirring beauty of a blossom is 
ruined when it is plucked and placed in 
the wrong vase. If a flower is to look 
its very best indoors, the vase must be 
used as a neutral background to empha- 
size the coloring of the blossom. Do not 
make your bouquets an excuse for dis- 
playing expensive and_ over-elaborate 
bridge-prizes. Simple vases are best, 
always; for the more ornate ones too 
often require more than ordinary talent 
in arranging the flowers. 


Arrange the flowers to look natural. 
If the stems are long, as with Iris, do 
not cut them to fit a low vase. Use a tall 
one. Short-stemmed flowers look nice in 
low bowls or small baskets; never jam 
them into a long-necked vase. 


There is a great fascination about ar- 
ranging flowers differently, and with a 
certain effect in mind. Pansies, for 
example, are distinctive when arranged 
in a low bowl with their stems pressed 
into a cone-shaped pile of damp sand. 
A large shallow pan filled with blossoms 
and an occasional leaf will resemble a 
veritable bed of Pansies. They will not 
wilt for days if the sand is kept moist. 


If you wish an unusual stage decora- 
tion, arrange three Iris blossoms in a 
four-inch clay pot filled with wet gravel. 
Press several sections of the green leaves 
into the gravel beside the blossoms. Few 
people will realize that these are not 
potted plants. They will keep for some 
time if the gravel is dampened often. 


An elderly lady in our church arranged 
a very pretty bouquet of Yellow Sweet 
Clover blossoms and Purple Alfalfa; just 
a few sprays of each in a basket, but the 
lavender and gold blossoms mingled like 
a pattern of rare old lace. It was very 
attractive in spite of its simple origin. 


Heten E. Ruyte, (Neb.) 
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EDITORIALS 


“Wherefore by their fruits ye 
shall know them.” — JESUS 


“He who sows the ground with 
care and diligence acquires a 
greater stock of religious merit 
than he could gain by the repe- 
tition of ten thousand prayers.” 

—ZOROASTER 


“IT am convinced that one day 
fod will ask us only what we 
are and what we do; not the 
name we give to our being and 
doing.” GANDHI 


“IT would not enter on my list 
of friends * * * the man 
who needlessly sets foot upon 
a worm.” —CowPER 





Madison Cooper, Editor 


Calcium, N. Y. 





The Cooper Plan 


Important Practical Considerations 


so who have followed the things printed under 
Tit Cooper PLAN may have been critical of the 
fact that more exact facts and information have not 
been given. It is not practical to give information which 
will be helpful to everyone everywhere. These articles 
are a discussion of the chief principles of a system of 
living which will produce correct conditions for the 
progress of the individual; obviously, details cannot be 
eiven which will apply to all cases. 

But this month it is my wish to make some definite 
statements which are based on estimates by people who 
ought to know what they are talking about. It is said, 
for instance, that a quarter of an acre of land and an 
able-bodied person to work it for two to four hours 
per day will feed and clothe one person. Less than 
this will do in many cases, but in other cases it may 
take more. It depends greatly on whether the land is 
in a good state of tilth. 

So it would seem that the possession of a comparatively 
small piece of land, say from one acre to two acres, 
would be ample for an average family to produce their 
own sustenance. However, THE Cooper PLAN is a part- 
time farming proposition. It is based on the fact that 
many people are employed in factories or shops, an] 
that it should be possible for them to live on the land 
while retaining their jobs. There is now a tendency 
toward the dividing up of factories into small units, 
and placing them in country locations. This will best 
provide the conditions for working THE Cooper PLAN. 

All who are possessed of courage for a new adventure, 
some ¢apital, and land which might be ealled a big garden 
or a smal] farm, are qualified and provided with the 
necessities for winning freedom from the bondage to long 
hours of labor. 

Right here I may offer the suggestion that perhaps 
half the money earned by workers is for the purehase 
of things which may be called superfluities ;—things which 
are unnecessary and in many eases detrimental to their 
welfare. 

Here are the three main practical requirements in con- 
nection with the idea of self-support with soil-contact: 

First—A_ sufficient area of good land with suitable 
buildings, and tools to work the land. 

Second—A willing pair of hands and a disposition to 
live the truly simple life. 
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Third—Employment for at least a part of the day 
to give an income while the new beginner is getting 
in touch with country conditions and learning how to 
produce crops. 

Home-grown food is best, but some things must be 
purchased. 

Good soil is imperative. No person is justified in 
wasting his time on unproductive soil. 

Good tools in sufficient number to handle the crops 
undertaken, are important; as are good seed, good plants, 
and good trees for planting. The advice of a practical 
farmer on similar soil nearby will be valuable to the new 
beginner. 

Apples, pears, plums, and cherries can be grown most 
anywhere; with eurrants, gooseberries, and blackberries. 
The nut trees can be added according to location. 

Lettuce, spinach, onions, celery, tomatoes, cucumbers, 
carrots, turnips, cabbage, potatoes, peas, and beans are 
comparatively easy to grow. 

Bees may be kept; and a cow; together with a pig or 
several of them; and perhaps sheep or goats. 

This article is intended to be a mere outline of practical 
hints which would be helpful to those who would adopt 
THE Cooper PLAN. 

Education may be taken up in a future discussion, 
and the subject of training children for the best life, 
considered. 


Interested readers may ask questions or offer 
suggestions. 
Is There a Future Life? 
GNOSTICS and other people who are not thus 


classifiable, use as an argument against the possibility 
of the existence of a future life, the fact that there is no 
proof of the promise that greater opportunities will be 
given to the individual in a future life. This argument 
is comparable with the promise held out to young people, 
of better opportunities if they make good as students 
and as workers in their early years. Surely no guarantee 
is given the youngsters, that they will be promoted, and 
that they will make a success of life, when these induce- 
ments are held out to them for good behavior and applica- 
tion in their early days. Why should our agnostic friends 
feel that positive proof is needed of a future life, with 
the larger opportunities which a life beyond the grave 
may furnish? There are doubtless plenty of proofs if we 
were only able to comprehend them. 

In touching on so vital a subject, this simple-minded 
old Editor is quite aware that he is treading on con- 
troversial ground; but I would explain that I have never 
been a church member, nor a church goer, and that what- 
ever religious principles I have acquired have been by 
what may be called a natural process. In my early years 
an agnostic, I have during the last half of my lifetime 
acquired an abiding faith. While many may lack faith 
in a future existence and in the promise of better oppor- 
tunities in a life to come, it would seem that human life 
on earth must be pronounced purposeless unless we have 
confidence that a future existence holds for us oppor- 
tunities for@still greater usefulness, for greater develop- 
ment of the individuality, and for greater opportunities 
of service. 

Truly, the man or woman who has no faith in the 
future, cannot live a full life, nor make progress which 
will be satisfactory to the most practical mind possessing 
true ideals. 

Stated reversely ; if there is no future life, then the best 
purposes of human life on earth are unfulfilled, and like- 
wise the material world.as we know it, has no purpose or 
object which we may comprehend. 
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Disease-resistant Varieties, the Solution 


RECENT circular from the United States Depart- 

ment of Agriculture says that plant doctors. are 
fighting plant disease by the introduction of new varieties. 
This is interesting, and has the earmarks of good sense 
and practicality. 

While it is important that disease and pests should be 
fought with insecticides, sprays, and other methods of 
treatment, including methods of fertilizing, seed produc- 
tion, ete., yet better results are likely to be had in the 
introduction of improved disease-resistant varieties, than 
in any other way. 

Varieties which resist disease and which behave well 
under adverse conditions, are often discovered by acci- 
dent, as sports, or as strains of established varieties. 
They are sometimes introduced from foreign countries 
where growing conditions are severe and they are also 
developed under home conditions by selection and breed- 
ing. 

The suggestion may be offered here that a broader out- 
look on the part of our experimenters, on the question 
of crops generally, would afford relief from many diseases, 
from many failures of crops, and from the great expense 
for special treatment with insecticides and sprays, not to 
say expensive methods of cultivation and fertilizing. 

The thought that variety breeding, variety selection, 
and variety introduction from foreign sources will give 
us improvement at far less trouble and expense, demands 
that growers of food crops and horticulturists, should keep 
their eyes open for new varieties, and make trials 
promptly when such are introduced, to thus help the 
Department of Agriculture in testing out new varieties 
under the great variation in conditions which prevail 
in this country. 


Simplicity—Keynote of Sane Living 


HE tendency of our modern civilization has been 
Toe complicated living and away from simplicity. 
This has created an influence which has been largely 
instrumental in bringing about the conditions under 
which we now suffer. The artificialities of life and com- 
plications of our boasted twentieth-century civilization 
have resulted in a deterioration to the human race, which 
may take many years to rectify. Simple living does not 
necessarily mean giving up all the advantages of mechan- 
ical and scientific progress. Not at all! 

Simple living means that we should make the business 
of living the most important thing that we do. As it is, 
living is given a place in the background, and all sorts 
of artificialities which are not living in any true sense 
are brought to the front. It is not the purpose of this 
short paper to tell just what things are embraced in what 
might be called simplicity, or simple living, and what 
things are outside this class; but rather to point out that 
we should attempt to live a full life, first and always, and 
forget the things which occupy our time and give no per- 
manent advantage in educating the individual toward 
better thinking and better living. 

It is very easy to apply a test to anything which comes 
to us, if we will. Will this thing I contemplate be for my 
physical, intellectual, moral, or spiritual benefit? Any- 
thing which does not answer this question in the affirma- 
tive should be rejected. Anything which does answer 
this question in the affirmative should be accepted and 
‘‘nlaced in our trial grounds.’’ We need not be sure 
that we are right, but do not under any circumstances 
accept anything which bears the earmarks of inferiority, 
or is purely for the gratification of our personal ideas 
as to what constitutes entertainment and a good time. 
But we should at the same time understand that a moder- 
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ate amount of relaxation and recreation of the right kind 
is not only proper, but beneficial; and we need not con- 
cern ourselves further than to know that whatever we 
adopt for recreation should teach things which answer 
the above question in the right way. 

Carrying the thought a little further, it should be 
understood that these are times which teach idleness, and 
that the race is in danger of becoming deteriorated for 
this very reason. Even though it may not be necessary 
to work for more than a few hours per day to gain a 
livelihood, this does not mean that one’s spare time 
should not be occupied with productive, or at least inter- 
esting and educational things. Those who waste their 
spare time in frivolities or worse, are only accumulating, 
for themselves and children, trouble in the years to come. 

But to go back to the title of this short preachment: 
Avoid where possible the complications of modern life! 
They may involve you in a maze of activities of the 
wrong kind, and obligations of all sorts, which will lead 
you nowhere except into trouble. Embrace and hold the 
things which are good and useful, whether they are old 
or modern, but do not fail to apply the test as to whether 
they are both good and useful! Avoid the things which 
have no substantial value in The True Education of the 
individual as roughly outlined above! 

These injunctions are not at all formidable, but are 
necessarily in outline only, as each individual must form 
his own judgments as to what he should or should not do. 


Lilacs and Roses Persist at Abandoned Farm 
Homes 


HEREVER one travels on the highway in the 

North during Lilac blooming time, he can locate 
many abandoned farmhouses by the fragrance and 
beauty of the Lilacs (mostly the old purple, but a few 
white), which persist in spite of entire neglect. 

Roses are a close second to the Lilacs in their persist- 
ence in living, and thrive under neglect. While the most 
of these Roses are the old-fashioned, single, pink Rose, 
yet in some places the old pure-white Rose and the old 
yellow Rose are in evidence. 

In the facts above stated,—the persistence of Lilacs 
and certain Roses under seemingly impossible conditions, 
—there should be a lesson to home owners in the plant- 
ing of their premises. Lilacs should be included in every 
planting of the home grounds! Roses likewise! And 
the nurserymen will tell you what Roses may be planted 
with success, under the severe conditions which are with 
us in the North. Lilacs will grow anywhere, in the 
North, even to the Arctic Circle. They thrive on low 
temperatures. 


And so, while the old Roses and the old Lilaes still 
flourish as a monument to lost ambitions and buried 
hopes and aspirations, this generation may benefit by 
the love for flowers of those who have gone before and 
have left these mementoes of that other day, when flowers 
were not as plentiful nor flower planting as extensively 
carried on. 


DUCATION does not mean teaching people what 

they do not know. It means teaching them to behave 
as they do not behave. It is not teaching the youth the 
shapes of letters and the tricks of numbers, and then 
leaving them to turn their arithmetic to roguery, and their 
literature to lust. It means, on the contrary, training 
them into the perfect exercise and kingly continence of 
their bodies and souls. It is a painful, continual and 
difficult work to be done by kindness, by watching, by 
warning, by precept and by praise, but above all —by 
example. —JoHN RUSKIN 
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The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 


HARLES CONRAD ABBOTT ealled 
the month of October “the charming 
prelude to the stern tragedy of Winter.” 
I think no other month in the year has 
more surprises for the eyes of the wood- 
land wanderer as_ he 


trudges across 
Mother Nature’s newly-laid carpet of 


fallen leaves. Springtime blossoms have 
now developed into autumn fruitage, and 
the gaudy tints of yellow, orange, and 
red, replace the monotony of green. The 
birds are now noisy and betray their rest- 
lessness as they make preparation for the 
winter sojourn; and the squirrels are 
busy, making the most of their opportu- 
nity as the nut-laden trees are making 
the annual contribution to their larder. 

The October rambler who contemplates 
a woodland tramp should take a commodi- 
ous basket along, for there will be plenty 
to bring back. Even after frosts, many 
of the ferns will be found unharmed, and 
material for that indoor winter garden 
will soon fill the basket. 


The charmingly decorative seed pods of 
th: Bittersweet, which later curl back to 
show the bri'liant-searlet seed cover, have 
an appeal that is irresistible. Some well- 
meaning but non-observant nature lovers, 
in their enthusiasm for plant econserva- 
tion, have expressed warnings that the 
Bittersweet may eventually become ex- 
tinct if the publie continues stripping the 
vines of their seed pods. There is no 
more danger of extinction from the 
removal of seed-bearing branches from 
this hardy vine, than there would be from 
plucking bunches of grapes from a grape 
vine, or from breakine off the nuts from 
a hazel bush. 


Because the so-called Harvest Month 
so narrowly escapes “the melancholy days, 
the saddest of the year,” it is of necessity 
a month of activity, and offers little en- 
couragement to idleness. In the country, 
on the farm, there is much to be done both 
indoors and out. There’s canning, pick- 
ling to do, applebutter and sauerkraut to 
make, cornhusking, ete.—so many season- 
able chores incident to preparation for 
winter’s stern demands. 

I need not remind the flower-grower of 
his duties. He knows the routine 
demanded by his gladioli, dahlias, roses, 
peonies, tulips, ete. 


October is so distinctly different,— 
smoky skies, frosty mornings, chilly eve- 
nings that bring the family together for 
games before the blazing, crackling logs 
in the fire-place; and sometimes there is 
pop corn, or perhaps taffy-pulling. 

Let your Englishman sing of his 
“brown October ale;” IT’ll take another 
glass of that delicious, freshly-made, sweet 
cider! 

And then those October sunsets—I 
won’t attempt either to describe or to 
glorify them—my vocabulary is inade- 
quate for the task. (I am told that the 
sunrise is just as beautiful!) 

Yes, October offers generously a full 
month of work and play. And the joys 
of her thirty-one days last until the very 
midnight minute of her going out, amid 
the boisterous pranks and hilarity of 
Hallowe’en. 


THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 
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Garden Facts and Philosophies 


By MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 


When You’re Up to Your Neck in Hot Water 

Be Like the Kettle and SING 

REETINGS to friends and good 

neighbors! Although this depart- 

ment has gone on as usual the 
past year, the writer has been on 
another long journey in strange far-off 
Eastern Lands. She has seen strange, 
and heard of wonderful plants and 
herbs during her absence. For years now 
she has been—some might eall it ‘‘harp- 
ing’’—writing of the wondrous virtues 
found in some of the most common and 
homely plants and has now the satisfac- 
tion of seeing her work bear results. 
For herbs are today the fashion the 
world over. 

In Europe women are growing their 
own herbs and sending their output to 
other women who run herbalist shops, 
where people simply flock to buy Na‘ure’s 
‘Beauty Aids’? and ‘‘Health Aids.’’ 
Men as well, are enthusiastic about 
herbals. In Regent Street, London, 
there is a ‘‘hair doctor’’ doing land- 
office business compounding lotions and 
washes from various herbs to suit indi- 
vidual eases of falling, greying, or 
straggly hair; and there is no fake or 


eateh to the business either. Limeblos- 
soms, Camomile, Elderflower, Mint, 
Lavender, and a host of others are 


among the popular plants being grown 
in England. People find in many of 
them relief from indigestion, nervous 
disorders, insomnia, and other ailments. 
A pillow stuffed with Lavender helps 
insomnia, they say. Study up the vir- 
tues of herbs, and learn to make your 
own teas and lotions for internal and 
external use too. You won’t regret the 
time spent. 

A French woman who spent some time 
in Malay and Siam this last year, inves- 
tigating among other things the plants 
there, has been lecturing in London and 
the members of many fashionable clubs 
simply ‘‘ate up’’ her stories on this 
interesting and fascinating subject. 

I heard of different herbs, a combina- 
tion of which would enable one to 
memorize, after taking them for three 
days, hundreds of verses; of herbs that 
pregnant women take to insure having 
children with lighter skins. To be sure, 
in some instances, superstition is mixed 
in with the actual truth but the truths 
are so wonderful that one wonders 
western savants have not gone into this 
field of study, long ere this. There is a 
group of scholars up in Northern India 
investigating certain plants for the use 
in cancer and other dread diseases. I 
heard of an herb, the root of which 
placed in a decayed and aching tooth 
kills the nerve in a short time so. that 
the nerve can be pulled right out. This 
was actually seen done by a western 
savant. It is not easy to always find 
the herbs sought, or to identify them, 
but there are earnest folks seeking 
diligently. 

Let me repeat what I have written in 
this magazine before, obviously I can- 
not give names or addresses of her- 


balists, since I am in no way advertis- 
ing any commercial firm nor have I my- 
self, anything to sell. Also obviously, 
I eannot personally recommend every 
plant I mention from the standpoint of 
having used it myself; naturally I am 
not afflicted with all the ailments I men- 
tion, but I have tried plenty of them 
and know them to be of untold worth, 
and I assure all readers I give you 
information from only the most authen- 
tie and reliable sources. 


Water problems are always serious 
everywhere. In many places in Burma, 
the people depend on the rain for their 
drinking water supply. It is commonly 
stored in ponds, but those who can 
afford it keep a number of huge glazed 
jars in which the water is carefully 
stored against dry, hot weather. It 
remains crystal clear, free of bad smell 
or taste, and the method of preserving 
it is interesting. 

In each jar of water a red-hot brick 
is immersed before the jar is covered 
with a smaller inverted jar and sealed 
over with clay. This not only destroys 
any existing larvae, but precludes the 
possibility of mosquitoes ever breeding 
again in that jar even if exposed. 


Blackberry jelly or jam is a pleasant 
medicine for a scratchy hoarse throat. 
Black Currants too have many virtues. 


Agriculture since time immemorial has 
always been men’s biggest chore, so nat- 
urally in olden times the ordinary con- 
versation centered on tilling the soil, 
sowing, and harvesting. The Latin word 
‘‘praevaricer’’ (crooked) comes from 
varico—“I_ straddle’—so when a man 
ploughed a crooked or zigzag furrow he 
was ealled a ‘‘prevaricator.’’ From this 
probably originated the use of the word 
for one who made crooked answers to 
questions or wandered off from the 
straight path of truth. 


Friends tell me Violets quickly die 
when placed in a silver vase and that 
as a rule no kind of flowers likes brass. 


The red-flowering Agrimony is more 
powerful medicinally than the blue. 
Speaking of red flowers our nursery 
companies should give us the lovely 
clear-red Bouganvillia that flowers so 
profusely in Java and Burma. I saw 
little of the purplish-cerise kind so com- 
mon here, and which clashes so with 
many colors of flowers. This lovely 
clear fresh red—really a crimson—looks 
well alongside any colored flower. 


Persimmons 


Persimmons grow wild in the southern 
part of the United States. The Trees 
grow 50 to 60 feet in height. The wood 
is hard and fine-grained. The reddish- 
orange fruit looks like a Tomato, with a 
leafy calyx adhering close to fruit. The 
pulp is much like a Plum and contains a 
few tiny seeds. They are sour and puck- 
ery until ripe and soft; when they are 
delicious. 
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Seasonal 
Glimpses of 


Nature 
By LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 


UTUMN. If one were to write of 
A everything that word inspires, a 

good-sized book would be the re- 
sult and then much would go unsaid. 
The merest mention of the word brings 
instantly to mind pleasant, hazy days; 
brilliantly-colored leaves; a tinge of 
smoke in the air. The word has a pleas- 
ing and musical sound, as have so many 
like words in the calendar, and are sug- 
gestive of the time of year they repre- 
sent. 


October is not noted for her Flowers, 
although if an extremely hard frost does 
not come in September we may expect 
to find many blooms. Aster and Golden- 
rod, rightfully belonging to September, 
frequently carry over well into this 
month, and we will find many other 
Flowers if we look for thei. 


Bird migration is going on steadily, 
but not in the noticeable manner of 
Springtime. The many species of the 
Warbler family that wended their way 
northward in middle May are now re- 
turning to the warm Southlands in a 
very unobtrusive manner, as are other 
Birds that seek a warmer climate. 


Harvest is coming to a close. The 
great activities of planting, growing, and 
gathering, are nearly over for this year. 
Cornfields that rustled with every breeze 
the past months now stand strangely 
silent and changed, the brown shocks 
casting weird shadows in the, bright 
moonlight of latter October. 


Winter Wheat has, for the most part, 
been planted and many of the fields are 
even now carpeted with a velvety green. 


Nuts are ripening and every country 
boy is casting a speculative eye upward, 
to say nothing of an occasional club, to 
determine if they are ready for gather- 
ing. Restless youth has but little pa- 
tience with Nature’s seemingly sluggish 
methods of ripening these dainty tidbits 
of Fall, and so must take them from the 
Trees by main force instead of waiting 
until they fall to the ground in their 
own good time. 


One of the latest wild fruits to ripen 
is the Papaw, growing in many sections 
of the country. Few eare for the taste 
of the Papaw, although nearly everybody 
is interested in it. The writer always 
looks upon that fruit with mixed feel- 
ings, having a great desire to eat it, yet 
not being able to take more than a few 
bites. The same thought invariably 
comes to mind—that Nature, over-ambi- 
tious to give it the flavor supreme, sea- 
soned it too much for the general taste. 
If one has a woodsy, shady spot in the 
dooryard, with rather rich soil, it is pos- 
sible to have a Papaw Tree of one’s 
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Cabin fame, is said to have crossed on the ice 


own for close observation. The blos- 
soms in late Spring, and the forming 
fruit through the Summer with its ulti- 
mate ripening, furnish many pleasant 
moments for the nature lover. 


One of the pleasing and colorful sights 
of October is the Sumac, found at its 
best in waste places where it grows un- 
molested, usually in large numbers. Be- 
eause of an outlaw in that family, many 
people have a dread of the entire Sumac 
family. The outlaw, however, is so dif- 
ferent there is little excuse for confus- 
ing them. The law-abiding Sumaes are 
most colorful toward Fall when their 
leaves turn a bright scarlet, and their 
fruits a deep maroon standing in com- 
pact, upright clusters, somewhat re- 
sembling a candelabrum. The poison 
Sumac, on the other hand, bears droop- 
ing clusters of grayish-white berries, and 
the small Trees grow only in swampy 
land. As one writer says in the course 
of describing it: ‘‘We should suspect 
any Sumac that grows with its feet in 
the water.” Other Sumaes, for the most 
part, thrive in sun-baked meadows and 
dry roadside banks. The maroon-colored 
fruit panicles were used by some of our 
hardy pioneer ancestors in concocting a 
drink, in taste similar to lemonade. The 
writer, always in an experimental mood, 
has tried it out and found it very good. 
It was also discovered that a daintily- 
flavored jelly may be made, and a good 
dessert with gelatin as a foundation, 
from both the Staghorn and Smooth 
Sumac. In the course of one of these 
experiments, a can partly filled with 
the lemonade-like juice was put to 
one side and forgotten. When found a 
number of months later it had turned 
into a good vinegar, with a clear, red- 
dish tinge. There is not much likelihood 
that the Sumae will come into general 
household use, as the method of prepar- 
ing it consumes too much time for the 
average person in this busy age to 
bother with it. Regarding the Sumacs, 
it is rather a satisfaction to prove that 
not all of that family are to be avoided, 
and that we need not admire from 


afar, the truly harmless members. We 
may touch them if we wish, and what 
is more, eat the seedy, red fruits if we 
so desire. 


Pansies for Early Spring Bloom 


ANSIES, like the Tulips, are very 

much admired because of the scarcity 
of bloom in the garden in early Spring, 
when they are at their shining best. They 
are indeed happy flowers with their bright 
impish faces bobbing daily greetings from 
their sheltered corner. 

The fact that Pansy seed must be 
planted in Autumn to provide thrifty 
young plants for spring bloom is, I be- 
lieve, the reason Pansy plants are more 
often purchased than raised in quantities 
at home. 


The first half of August is an ideal time 
to sow the Pansy seed. An old hotbed or 
a coldframe is a good place to plant the 
seeds. Have the soil well prepared and 
raked smooth. Soak the Pansy seed in 
slightly warm water over night to hasten 
germination. Sow the seeds broadcast 
and cover with one-fourth inch of slightly 
sandy soil. Water the seed bed each 
morning using water that has been 
warmed to soil temperature. Cold water 
chills the ground too suddenly for the tiny 
plants when they come up. Keep the top 
soil moist until the plants appear and 
shade it from direct sunlight. A covering 
of burlap stretched across the top of the 
frame will give plenty of shade. I pre- 
fer this way of shading the tender plants 
to the usual method of placing burlap 
directly on the soil and watering through 
the cloth. The wet burlap prevents cir- 
culation of warm air about the soil and 
causes it to become sour and heavy and 
when the shade is removed the soil bakes 
readily. — 

Pansy seed planted in late November 
will lie dormant all Winter; then send up 
plants in early Spring. This gives good 
plants only a trifle later to bloom than 
the fall-sown seed. 

Hewen E. Ruy.ue, (Neb.) 














Phlox sublata growing in crevices of 
the granite rock at Laurentian Lodge. 
Photo last week of May, 1934 


Winter of 1934 in a Quebec 
Garden 


N every issue of THE FLOWER GROWER, 

since May, there have been tales of 
woe about garden losses as a result of 
the exceptionally hard Winter. It may 
interest your readers to know that here, 
twenty miles north of Ottawa, in the 
Laurentian Hills, our garden came 
through the Winter without a single loss 
of plant, shrub, or tree. In fact many 
plants have not done so well since the 
garden was started twenty years ago. 
The explanation probably lies jin the 
fact that snow came early and reached 
a greater depth than usual. We were 
not here, but it is said to have been three 
feet deep. Under this covering there 
was no frost in the ground except where 
snow was beaten down. No part of the 
garden was mulched or protected in any 
way, except by the snow. 

The testing time for small perennials 
and alpines in the rock section of our 
garden usually comes in Midsummer. 
This year, from June Ist to the middle 
of August we had more heat than usual, 
(80 to 90 degrees F. on most days), along 
with very drying winds. This condition, 
with a rainfall below average, made it 
necessary to use the hose freely. Since 
August 15th, there has been abundant 
rain and the country is looking as it 
ought to look in June. Our Gladiolus 
have never been finer than they are this 


year. A few bulbs that were missed in 
digging last Fall, grew and_ bloomed 
perfectly. 


J. A. Ruppick, (Que.) 
Epiror’s NOTE: 
to tell us in 


-What Brother Ruddick has 
his notes above is certainly en 


couraging and proves that not all gardens 
have been subject to destructive influences 
during the past year or two. 











The Regal Lily at Laurentian Lodge 
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Digging, Curing, and Storing Gladiolus Bulbs 


By MARTIN H. SEILER, (I11.) 


IGGING, storing, and euring Gladi- 
olus Bulbs is a process necessitat- 


ing care and forethought if we 
wish to have our blooms and bulbs of 
superior quality next season. 

The Gladiolus Corm, or Bulb as it is 

commonly called, matures about five 
weeks atter blooming, during a normal 
season, and is ready to dig then or any 
convenient time betore freezing weather. 
However, they should be dug before the 
foliage completely dries up. The bulblets 
of some varieties continue to form and 
grow until the plant is killed by frost, but 
nothing is gained by waiting too long as 
the first bulblets to mature become de- 
tached from the Bulb and may be lost in 
the process of digging. If we have 
named varieties that have been marked 
when planted, these varieties should be 
dug and handled separately. 
Before starting to dig Bulbs, we should 
construct a small sereen or remove the 
bottom of a box and replace with screen 
wire of 4g in. mesh. This size screen will 
hold the bulblets and let the soil work 
through. 

To dig, get well under the Bulb with a 
spade and pry downward on the handle. 
Unless the soil is soggy wet, it will sepa- 
rate on each side of the Bulb and the 
Bulb can be lifted out with a majority of 
the bulblets adhering to it. As they come 
from the soil, the Bulbs and bulblets are 
placed on the screen and the tops cut off 
directly above the Bulb. By gently stir- 
ring around in the screen, the soil is 
sifted out. Bulbs and bulblets are then 
placed in shallow trays or boxes and the 
tray markea with the variety. In placing 
in the tray, be sure not to place them in 
layers over two or two and one-half 
inches deep. The trays are then placed 
in the sun for several days so that the 
Bulbs will cure. The bulblets are usually 
cured out enough in two or three days and 
are then placed in glass jars mixed with 
clean moist sand. Other than keeping the 
sand moist, they need no more attention 
until planting time. After several day’s 
exposure to the sun the trays should be 
placed in a warm, well-ventilated room 
and the Bulbs stirred around every two 
or three days so that they will dry out 
evenly. In a few weeks the old Bulb 
should be ready to pull off. Several tests 
should be made to determine the right 
time for this. The time is right when the 
old Bulb can be snapped off easily with 
the fingers, leaving a clean socket in the 
new Bulb. If pulled off too soon some of 
the old Bulb will adhere to the new, and 
if too late it will have to be pried off with 
a knife blade. It is almost impossible to 
use a knife blade without injuring the 
new Bulb. Then place the new ones back 
in the marked trays, being careful not 
to have too many in the tray, and place 
in a cool, dry, frost-proof room for the 
Winter. A temperature of 40 to 50 
degrees has been found best, but fair 
results ean be obtained in slightly warmer 
temperature if the atmosphere is dry. 
During the Winter the Bulbs should be 
stirred occasionally. If the trays are 
stacked, their positions should be shifted, 


placing those that had been on top on 
the bottom, ete. Temperatures may be 
kept down by opening windows to outside 
when weather permits. 

The rest period for the average Gladi- 
olus is three to five months and after that 
time, unless they have been kept very 
drv and cold they may start sprouting. 
Should this occur the Bulbs should be 
thinned out in the trays. This procedure 
will usually hold them dormant until 
planting time. 


Mountain Cranberry for Rockery 


HERE is a vine (or perhaps it 

would be called a low shrub) whieh 
grows in this section, called the Mountain 
Cranberry. As the leaves remain all 
Winter and it bears red berries in the 
Fall, I have thought that with eultiva- 
tion it might be made a handsome plant 
for a rock garden. It is a trailing plant 
with very small pink flowers. How 
would you go to work to develop larger 
flowers and make the leaves a little 
brighter? If that could be done, it 
would make a very nice trailing shrub. 
Perhaps some reader can suggest how to 
develop it. 

Atma W. BissELL, (Mass.) 


EDITOR’s NOTE :—Many of our fine domesti- 
cated shrubs and plants are the result only of 
careful cultivation and selection, and that is 
about the thought that I offer Mrs. Bissell. 
It often happens that wild things taken into 
the garden develop characteristics which they 
do not have in the wild state, and very often 
these characteristics are great improvements 
both in habits of growth and in color. 





Gardening in Spite of the Drouth 


WHAT MOTHER AND EIGHT-YEAR- 
OLD DAUGHTER ACCOMPLISHED 


HE drouth, grasshoppers, and lack 

of garden funds haven’t helped 
make this a garden year for me, but 
small daughter and I have found a lot 
of pleasure experimenting with the 
‘*Lord’s Supply.’’ 

First, a section of hard-baked adobe 
covered with about six inches of sand 
was soaked and then dug out with a 
small, determined, eight-year-old pair of 
hands; those small hands not being able 
to cope with garden tools. 

Then, a stray lettuce plant or two 
from a nearby abandoned field, and 
three melon plants, formed the main see- 
tion of this combination “sunken and 
rock’’ garden. A wall of four inches of 
soupy mud was set (before it dried) 
with many lovely small stones gathered 
by patient small hands. After the wall 
was baked hard, about five tiny plants 
of the native dwarf Sunflowers were set 
at just the right places. 

These same Sunflowers never exceeded 
a foot, and now the little garden is the 
only thing that beautifies a barren, sun- 
baked, sloping bit of land, otherwise an 


eyesore. The melon vines trail their 
greenery down the slope; the lettuce 


plants have become two steeples of seed 
for the next year’s garden; and the Sun- 
flowers wave a blossomed greeting to us 
each time the back door is opened. 
Frances M. Hanun, (Colo.) 
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Fath,r Meadowlark hurrying to Nest with food 


The Meadowlark at Home 


By V. WINIFRED CHIVENS, (Mo.) 


(Photos by Roy J. Chivens) 


N evident fact that they were not 
A fearful of ghosts, we discovered 

the nest of a pair of Meadow- 
larks upon a grass-grown grave in a 
cemetery. The beautiful home was con- 
cealed deeply among the grasses,—a 
small bowl-shaped depression in the 


ground, softly padded, and arched deli- . 


eately over with growing grass blades. 
It was an almost perfectly-hidden re- 
treat for the Female, whose striped and 
mottled plumage blended so naturally 
into the surroundings, as she lovingly 
brooded the four brown-speckled eggs 
which the nest contained. Indeed, so 
confident of concealment did this shy 
Bird feel, that we came quite close with- 








Meadowlark Nest containing four 
Fuzzy Babies 


out frightening her, and only when we 
began to place the camera within a few 
feet of her, did she slip quietly away. 
When we removed to a safe distance, she 
immediately returned, pausing only long 
enough to look over the strange new ele- 
ment which had arisen in her dooryard. 


From his lookout on top of a tomb- 
stone nearby, the Male Bird sweetly 
sang to his mate, in a clear whistle, all 
the variety of tender notes which con- 
stitute his musical repertoire, always 
with that indefinable thread of sadness 
apparent in each different song. This 
musical performance was interspersed 
with an occasional sputtering, scolding 
note in our direction. His beautiful yel- 
low breast, with its conspicuous black 
crescent, seemed to reflect the sun’s 
bright glow. 

On our next visit a few days later, we 
found four tiny Fuzzy Babies. Busy 
indeed were the Parent Birds, carrying 
insects and worms to feed that hungry 
family. The Father cared not a whit 
for the camera set up so near his domi- 
cile, and continued his duties as pro- 
vider, marching boldly past the box and 
into the home with food for his Babies. 

Contrary to her attitude when brood- 
ing the eggs, the Mother Bird proved 
more wary, and spent considerable time 
trying to gain courage to enter, even by 
a roundabout path. She would gather 
a number of insects and worms, having 
to lay down each time, the ones she had 
already picked up, then gather all up 
again. This was no doubt a ruse, so she 
need not so often pass that disturbing 
object, which had parked itself so near 
her home and family. 

On one occasion she took even a 
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Young Meadowlark ready to leave Nest 


greater length of time than usual. Her 
spouse urged and scolded by turns, tell- 
ing her how hungry little Johnny was 
getting. However, she paid no heed to 
his arguments. Becoming thoroughly 
exasperated at last, he stalked over to 
her, snatched the food from her beak, 
and took it into the nest, expressing by 
his very movements, his contempt for 
her fears and foolishness. 

On our last visit the youngsters had 
begun to feather out, and were very 
active, rushing to the entrance to meet 
the bearers of the delicacies which their 
vigorous appetites demanded, even ven- 
turing to follow a few steps from the 
nest, when the Father or Mother left 
to again search for food. 

Soon after we snapped our last pic- 
ture, all the little ones left the home, 
seeking new adventures in the wide, 
wide world. They sedattered through the 
grass, their upstanding tufts of white 
feathers causing them to look ridieu- 
lously like dandelion seed balloons from 
which a frolicsome wind had whisked a 
number of seed parachutes. 








Meadowlark Nest containing brown- 
speckled Eggs 
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Coldframe and Hotbed for Year 
Around Use 


By MARIE KNOX 


COLDFRAME differs from a Hot- 

bed in that it is heated by the sun’s 

raysonly. It does not accommodate 
plants as early as the Hotbed, but it 
means an advance of two or three weeks 
in the season. 

A Coldframe is easy to build. It can 
be placed on top of the ground with no 
excavation necessary unless you wish to 
replace soil. Make it of good, substan- 
tial lumber that will stand the weather. 
The standard size of sash is 3 x 6 feet; 
and keeping that in mind, the Coldframe 
ean be made of several sections join- 
ing each other, if a larger size is needed. 
If the back is 15 inches and the front 6 
inches, the sash will have the proper in- 
cline. Narrow strips of half-inch mate- 
rial should be tacked inside the frame for 
the sash to rest upon and low enough so 
that the sash fits even with the frame. 
The sash should be hinged at the back for 
ventilating and watering. 

This frame may be placed in a shel- 
tered spot in the garden, on the south 
side of a building, or against a_base- 
ment window. The latter is very con- 
venient if the basement is heated and so 
arranged that the window can be opened 
to let heat from the basement into the 
coldframe. 


USES OF THE COLDFRAME 
Seeds may be planted inside this frame, 


or plants may be started indoors early in 
March, and transplanted to the Cold- 


Fig. 1 
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WENDT, (Iowa) 


frame. If the nights get cold, cover the 
frame sufficiently to keep out frost. 
Ventilate on suitable days, opening the 
sash wider and for a longer period each 
day as the weather grows milder. Water 
enough to keep the soil moist but not 
wet. By mid-May when the danger of 
frost is over, you will have large, husky 
plants to set in your garden. 

After June Ist, the. Coldframe is an 
ideal place in which to start perennial 
flower seed, either in seed pans placed 
inside the frame or planted into the soil. 
Late in August the plants may be trans- 
planted into permanent positions or set 
into propagation beds for further grow- 
ing. A shade made by lath (placed the 
width of a lath apart) and tacked se- 
eurely, will shade these plants from too 
hot sun. 

In Fall, certain tender bulbs such as 
Butterfly Tulips, Poppies, and Butter- 
cups can be planted in the frame. The 
Mariposa Tulip will bloom in late May 
in the Coldframe. The St. Brigid Ane- 
mone winters well and blooms in April. 
Buttereups will bloom early and last un- 
til June 1st when wintered in the Cold- 
frame. Simply plant the bulbs in the 
Fall as in the garden. If you have had 
trouble wintering tender perennial bulbs, 
try them this way. 

Another fall use for Coldframe is the 
storing of plants and bulbs for winter 
foreing. Pots of Tulips, Narcissus, ete., 
may be prepared in late Fall and im- 


Fig. ad 
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mersed in the soil of the Coldframe. 
Cover with sand or cinders two or three 
inches deep, next with two or three inches 
of soil, and then with a mulch of autumn 
leaves or straw over all. In December or 
any time after, they may be lifted and 
brought inside for forcing. Tender per- 
ennials may be treated in like manner 
and left undisturbed until Spring, at 
which time they may be lifted and started 
into growth. 


CONSTRUCTION AND USES OF HOTBED 


The Hotbed is really a greenhouse on 
a modified seale. It is built as a Cold- 
frame except that the soil is dug away 
to the depth of about 18 inches. The 
frame, as for a Coldframe, is built over 
this. The Hotbed is best constructed in 
the Fall, and then in early Spring the 
excavation may be. fil'ed with about 12 
inches of fresh manure from the horse 
barn, and 6 inches of good garden loam 
over this. Water well and leave several 
days before planting, as the first heat will 
be too great for the seeds or plants. All 
planting is made directly into the soil. 
The same eare as to ventilation, watering, 
ete., is necessary as is with the Coldframe, 
the only advantage being that, due to the 
heat, the Hotbed starts plants a week or 
two earlier. Slow-growing plants may be 
started indoors in February and trans- 
planted to the Hotbed when the weather 
becomes somewhat settled in March. 

If field mice prove troublesome in 
either the Hotbed or Coldframe, dissolve 
1/16 ounce of strychnine in one pint of 
boiling water and pour over about two 
pounds of oatmeal. Mix well and put 
by teaspoon in convenient places within 
the frames. 

COLD PIT USEFUL 


The Cold Pit, another variation, is 
merely a Coldframe dug 3 or 4 feet deep. 
Usually it is lined with some rot-resistant 
material such as cypress, redwood, or 
cement. A thick layer of good loam is 
used in the bottom of this. It is an ex- 
cellent place to winter half-hardy peren- 
nials. It also may be used as a storage 
for bulbs that have been potted for win- 
ter bloom. 

Plan to build one or more of these 
types of Coldframe and rejoice in the 
added success it will bring you in all of 
your gardening efforts. 


My Window Boxes in Winter 


PRIGS of Cedar, Princess Pine, and 
bunches of Bittersweet or Mock 
Holly. keep my window boxes attractive 
all Winter. After frost has killed the 
original plants in my: window boxes, I 
plant the boxes with Tulips; then stick 
sprigs of Cedar, Hemlock, and Princess 
Pine (each sprig from 9 to 15 inches 
long), into the soil until the boxes are 
well covered. Then I wire the Holly and 
Bittersweet berries onto the branches 
of the Cedar and Hemlock. 

When the snow comes, the green of 
the Cedar, red and orange of Holly and 
Bittersweet, and the mantle of white 
snow makes the box a thing of beauty. 

As soon as Spring arrives, I remove 
the Evergreen branches—and - behold !— 
in a few days I have a lovely box of 
Tulips blooming in my window. 

Mrs. GeorGe Bares, Jr., (N. Y.) 
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Vegetable Garden Chats 


By LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 


Fr tatie October finds many vege- 


tables in the garden, and some of 

them are still making a notice- 
able degree of growth, such as late Cab- 
bage and Turnips which are not affected 
by the frosts at this time. 


The fore part of the month is too 
early to put Cabbage away for the Win- 
ter. The later it is stored the better 
it will keep, providing it is not caught 
by a sudden drop in_ temperature, 
where for several days the ground re- 
mains frozen. As this is not likely to 
oceur this month, it is fairly safe to 
leave. it in the garden until near 
the first of November, or even a little 
later, if the weather is watched closely. 
Watch the Cabbage at this time for 
bursting heads, which will spoil quickly 
if not cared for. All such heads may be 
culled out and made into Sauerkraut, al- 
though it is wise not to make too great 
an amount early this month. The warm 
days that so often'come will hasten the 
fermentation of Kraut, and it may not 
keep so well as that made when the 
weather gets colder. However, if a 
great deal is made, after it ripens suffi- 
ciently it may be heated and canned, 
insuring its keeping over into the fol- 
lowing Summer and longer if it is not 
used. Some housewives prefer making 
Kraut and eanning it directly, but for 
several reasons the writer prefers: the 
old-fashioned method of making it and 
curing it in crocks. One of the reasons 
is the fine juice that is a product of the 
erock variety, and which is very health- 
ful. 


Another way to use bursted Cabbage 
is in the making of stuffed Mangoes. 
Almost every well-regulated garden pro- 
duces Mangoes, Peppers, or Pimentoes. 
As they are easily frosted they probably 
have been gathered by this time and 
spread out in the storeroom. The fat 
little Pimentoes are ideal for stuffing. 
The Cabbage should be eut rather fine, 
seasoned with salt, pepper, and celery 
seed. After the removal of a round cap 
and the taking of the seeds from each, 
the Pimentoes or Peppers are ready to 
be stuffed with the Cabbage mixture. 
Squeeze the Cabbage and pack it so 
firmly that the juice drips from it, re- 
place the caps, and pack as closely as 
possible in a crock, layer upon layer 
until the receptacle is nearly full. Un- 
diluted vinegar, slightly sweetened, 
should be brought to the boiling point 
and thoroughly cooled before pouring 
over the prepared Mangoes. Place a 
plate and weight on them, and in a week 
they are ready to use. If made properly 
they will keep the entire Winter in the 
crock, improving in flavor as the weeks 
go by. 

Another good Cabbage relish tnat will 
keep far into the Winter, and need not 
be eanned, is made by chopping—not 
grinding as the result is not the same— 
Cabbage to which a liberal amount of 
Peppers or Pimentoes has been added. 
Do not chop too fine. Salt slightly and 





add a faint sprinkling of ground cinna- 
mon and cloves; mix well and put in a 
crock. Cover with a sweetened vinegar 
to which a little celery seed may be 
added if desired. This makes a delicious 
‘‘raw’’ relish that will keep fresh and 
crisp for weeks if put in a cool place. 


If there are Parsnips and Salsify in 
the garden, we need not worry about 
them as cold weather comes on. Indeed, 
they are better after they have lain in 
the frozen ground a month or so and 
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Sort over the bursted Cabbage Heads 


served during the Winter, after a thaw 
permits digging them. 


Lettuce and Radishes should be as 
much a part of the fall garden as they 
were in early May. If the gardener 
has had the forethought to sow them 
in latter July or early August, they will 
bring a touch of Springtime to the fall 
table. 


This time of year usually finds an 
abundance of green Tomatoes lying 
about the garden. Perhaps all the 
relishes needed have been made, but 
some of the Tomatoes may be used in 
a different way. Cut into quarter-inch 
slices, salt, roll in flour, and fry in 
plenty of hot fat. Remove to another 
pan when they have browned well on 
both sides, sprinkle with sugar, and 
place in the oven until well done. 
Usually more than one skillet full is 
needed for the serving, which calls for 
the extra pan for the oven. Fried To- 
matoes are similar to Eggplant, although 
they are slightly tart. 


The fall garden offers a pleasing va- 
riety for the table, if a little thought is 
given to preparing the odds and ends we 
find there. 


Frogs and Pools 


WHEN we made our Pool last year, 
I read everything I could find about 
Pools and what to put in them. Every- 
thing I read said one must have a Frog 
or two, so the children of the neighbor- 
hood brought me Tadpoles or young 
Frogs. Out of the lot I raised two Bull- 
frogs. One left in the Fall; the other 
hibernated in the Pool. I was proud of 
my big green Frog until one morning he 
was seen sitting on the Pool edge, with 
my largest Goldfish. The fish was dead. 
I had lost one other, but never thonght 
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my Frog would eat them. Only lately 
did I find this out, and thought perhaps 
the information would help someone else. 

None of my friends knew this about 
Frogs. Everyone seemed to think as | 
did, that they lived on insects, worms, 
ete. Keep your Frog only one season, 
then go to a pond or stream and get 
small ones early the next Spring. 

Mrs. J. H. Matueny, (Ky.) 


Horticultural Notes from Rhode 
Island 


HE cold Winter destroyed the peach 

crop, and cut the early Apples to 
the lowest in my experience. Only a 
few scattering Transparents, perhaps 
five bushels Astrachans, on as many 
trees; Duchess but few, and most 
gnarled shapes ever. Gravensteins, my 
off year, and would not expect over 25 
bushels, but the few that set have nearly 
all dropped and too small to use. Bald- 
wins, one-third of trees bearing on por- 
tions of trees, but trees hardest Winter- 
hit of any. Dead portions, and some 
whole trees look sick with small leaves. 
Hardly any decent fruit on any other 
kind but Baldwin; and all sprayed as 
usual. 

Currants and Latham Raspberries did 
well, and Pears seem not affected. 

Both the black and spotted squash- 
bugs, and striped beetles less plentifu) 
than usual, while the maggots in Win- 
ter Squash were never so abundant. 
Twice we went carefully over the small 
plants breaking the eggs, hoed dirt up 
to basin the plants, and puddled with 
poison liquid that we felt sure would 
kill any before they entered the stalks; 
and at that the borers infested nearly 
every vine, and had we not buried the 
running vines to give roots at every leaf 
intersection, there would be a poor stand 
now; but they are looking fine. 

I do not believe one plant would have 
pulled through had we .not destroyed the 
early eggs. I tried to destroy the mag- 
got-laying insects on the Summer Squash 
and killed about every one I saw. They 
are quick flyers, and the eye can 
searcely follow them. When one was 
discovered on a squash leaf, one hand 
was held below the leaf, and then the 
other hand brought down on it very 
hard; and even then the insect would 
sometimes fly to the ground, and one 
had to be quick to get it. 

F. T. Jencks, (R. I.) 


Tune In On Nature 


(Answers will be found at end of “Wayside 
Ramblings’? Department) 

. What manufactures honey? 

. Why does a cat have whiskers? 

Can a frozen egg be used for food? 

. Do any insects go South for Winter? 

. Can Bittersweet be kept from year to 
year for bouquets without shedding its 
berries? 

6. Where does the florist get his Pussy 
Willows for bouquets through the 
winter months? 

?. Will a four-foot snow drift. smother the 
tender plants beneath it? 

8. Does a worm or caterpillar lay eggs? 
9. Does a mother animal sometimes refuse 

to claim her young at birth? 

10. Does a snake lay eggs? 


Cyt Ce TON 
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Digging and Storing Dahlia Roots 


By LILLIAN B. 


N our gardens near the waters of 
| Puget Sound, our Dahlias begin to 

bloom very early, some of the earliest 
varieties opening in June and even in 
May; and they will continue to bloom 
in all their glory until frost, which does 
not come here (sometimes) until the first 
of December. 

However, we try to remember that the 
frost is only doing Nature’s work by 
helping the roots to mature, so they will 
keep well over Winter and so we may 
have our lovely flowers again next season. 


DIGGING 


If the weather does not turn cold so 
that the ground is in danger of freezing, 
we wait about a week or so after the 
frost before we begin to dig Dahlias; but 
if we think there is any danger of more 
freezing, we begin to dig at once. 

First, we take an 8-inch coping saw, 
and saw off the tops about 5 or 6 inches 
above the top of the ground; thus leav- 
ing enough of the stalk to assist in 
handling the clumps. The tops are piled 
along in a row near where we are digging. 

Then with a spading fork, we go 
around the clump and loosen the soil so 
we may take it out as gently as possible 
to keep from breaking the necks of the 
tubers; for broken-neck roots are useless. 
If they get only slightly cracked, they may 
come through the Winter all right, but 
if “weeping,”’—just eut them off. They 
will only take up storage room and can- 
not grow. If two persons are using 
spading forks and lifting the clumps 
with a fork on each side, there is less 
danger of breaking the necks. 

As the clumps are lifted from the soil, 
place them on the piles of tops; and 
then take the coping saw or a pruning 
shears and cut off the stalk within 2 or 3 
inches of the roots, being sure to tag each 
variety. Next take the hose and with a 
good spray wash off all the soil and 
leave them to dry a few hours, if weather 
permits. 

STORING 

Then take boxes and place the clumps 
in-earefully so as not to break the necks, 
and store them away in a frost-proof 
place where they will not freeze. If you 
have a storage place that is about 40 
degrees above, you have the most perfect 
temperature for keeping them. It should 
not be too damp, and should also not be 
too dry; but it is easy to remedy if too 
dry, by sprinkling water on the floor of 
the storage room as often as you feel it 
necessary to keep it slightly moist. 

If you find that the roots are shrivel- 
ing, cover them with heavy paper; it will 
help to keep out the dry air. Some pack 
their roots in sand, or in dry sawdust. 
We use paper, or the native moss, which 
abounds in our forests here; and if we 
see roots are shriveling we sometimes 
sprinkle with luke-warm water; and the 
moss helps to retain the moisture. 

Some varieties are harder to keep than 
others, but we find very few of the hard- 
to-keep varieties as most of them remain 
fine and plump. The keeping quality of 
your roots depends on how they have 
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been grown, to a very large extent. 
Dahlias which have been forced for ex- 
tremely large blooms and have been fed 
a great deal of fertilizer and water, are 
likely to make very poor-keeping roots; 
while Dahlias fed the proper fertilizer 
and that have enough moisture and good 
season’s growth, will make good-keeping 
roots that should give you little trouble. 


LABELING 

If you. wish to keep your Dahlias true 
to name, always see that the tags are in 
their proper place on each stake before 
frost comes. Painted, copper-wired, tree- 
labels ean be bought for a few cents a 
hundred; or the celluloid ones, which are 
about twice as high in price, but are 
worth it, as they last so much longer. We 
have some which we have had in use for 
several years. 


Rapid Propagation of Dahlias 


MORE rapid increase of plants can 

be obtained by leaf-bud cuttings. 
From a given lot of material, this method 
produces at least five times as many 
plants as can be secured from stem 
cuttings. 


Cut edge of Jeat lad 
Leaf Slade 





Place Dahlia roots in a mixture of 
equal parts sand and granulated peat, in 
flats, in early February, and hold at 
60° F. When shoots reach eight or ten 
inches in height, they can be used for 
cuttings. 

Cuttings are made by cutting each 
leaf with a piece of stem attached. If the 
leaf blade is large, a portion may be cut 
off. Insert the cutting in sand in an open 
propagating bench with gentle bottom 
heat. Each node furnishes two cuttings. 

Roots may be started as late as mid- 
April and propagation safely continued 
until late May. C. E. Wi.pon. 


(Condensed from Michigan Agricultural 
Erperiment Station Quarterly Bulletin.) 


Is This a Record Dahlia? 


AN anyone beat this Dahlia for height 

and for blooming all season long? 
It had out no less than 6 to 8 blooms 
from 8 to 10 inches in diameter when 
it was caught by frost. 

The variety was Altamont. It started 
blooming about August Ist and the frost 
killed it about November 10th. 

The plant was 11 feet 8 inches in 
height and it was the talk of the com- 
munity; people came for miles around 
to see it, and all said that they had never 
seen anything like it before. 


J. E. Rurrina, (Ind.) 
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October Garden Club Program 
THINGS TO EAT FROM THE FLOWER GARDEN 


LTHOUGH we think of a flower 

garden as ornamental, it ean be 
pretty and useful at the same time. In 
old gardens, years ago, the housewife- 
gardener always included some plants 
that were palatable. Garden Club Mem- 
bers will find a fascinating pastime look- 
ing up some of the old recipes used in 
England and elsewhere, made from plants 
grown just outside the kitehen door. If 
each member is made responsible for at 
least one recipe, the meeting becomes very 
informative. The Garden Note Book ean 
be used to copy the favorite recipes in, 
and the cultural directions for growing 


. the plants used. 


The following recipes are suggested. 

Cowslip Greens: The plants grow wild 
near brooks and in marshes, but can be 
cultivated easily near pools or in moist 
semi-shaded corners. The leaves should 
be picked before or soon after the blos- 
soms appear. Prepare them as you would 
any other “greens,” and serve with melted 
butter or a bit of lemon juice. Since the 
blossoms are brilliant-yellow, the plants 
are a real attraction later on. Long ago, 
in England, the pips, or green seed pods, 
were used for a tasty Cowslip Wine. 

Dandelion Greens are well-known; but 
few grow them. Most seed houses adver- 
tise dandelion seed and, grown under cul- 
tivation, the taste improves and the supply 
is always available. 

Nettle Soup is a possibility few have 
heard of, but stewed up and creamed, it 
is delicious. Pick two quarts of Nettle 
Shoots before they are seven inches tall. 
Chop fine. Cook six potatoes, add the 
Nettles and eook for ten minutes. Mash 
the potatoes in three pounds of butter 
fat or meat fryings. Brown three table- 
spoons of flour and add to mixture. 
Onion, salt, and pepper are added to 
taste. Beat an egg after taking soup 
from stove, and mix thoroughly. Nettles 
are not so welcome in the garden, but 
make a good background in a far fence- 
corner. 

Milkweed is so common few realize its 
beauty. Not only are the flower heads 
lovely, but the foliage is a soft grey- 
green, and the seed pods are always usable 
as winter bouquets. Strip off the small 
new leaves, and prepare as Spinach. The 
leaves are also good creamed on buttered 
toast. 

Checker-berries are at home under ever- 
greens and shade trees. Besides having 
edible red berries, the leaves ean be 
ground up fine and used in fruit puneh 
for flavoring. 

Watercress not only appears in cold, 
clear springs, but will grow in your own 


garden. Seed houses offer several kinds 
of Cress. It makes a good salad mixed 


with walnut meats and a dash of lemon 
juice. But it is even better cooked as 
“greens.” 


There are many other Garden Recipes 
waiting to be looked up, and some have 
interesting historical incidents attached to 
them. At the end of the meeting, the 
President could urge the members to in- 
troduce some of these plants to their 
gardens for next Spring’s use, giving a 
list of the sources of supply. 
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y oes oe all 
oot, Seed, and Bulb asleep for 
Winter 


Bed Time in the Plant World 


HEN Winter comes and the plants 

disappear, where have they gone 
and what are they doing? If you go 
out into your Garden you will discover 
they have gone to bed. 

Many plants will show a thick bunch 
of dried stalks and leaves. The roots 
under the ground are alive, but they are 
sleeping. They are called DORMANT 
during this time. When the first warm 
spring days arrive, the cell sap will stir 
and cause new shoots and leaves to push 
up from these roots. Plants which do 
not die in the Winter, but blossom year 
after year, are called PERENNIALS. 

What has happened to the Cosmos and 
Zinnias? There is nothing left but a 
few brown stalks. Down in the soft 
earth are many tiny seeds dropped by 
the plants during late Summer and Fall. 
Although the roots and stems are dead, 
the little seeds are only sleeping, and 
when Spring comes, will put forth new 
sprouts. Plants that bloom only one sea- 
son and then die are called ANNUALS 

What about the Tulips, Croeuses, and 
Daffodils? They grow from a large, 
round, onion-like ball. This ball is 
asleep when you plant it in the Fall, 
but as soon as it is snugly covered with 
earth, it begins to grow roots so that 
when the first warm rains come in the 
Spring, it ean poke its new leaves out 
of the ground and perhaps bloom for 
Easter. These plants that grow from 
onion-shaped roots are called BULBS. 

In the Fall, cover the tops of the 
perennials with clean straw, leaves, or 
peat moss. This keeps Jack Frost from 
freezing the plants one day and the Sun 
thawing them out the next. Tucked in 
for Winter, the plants will repay you 
next Summer for their long nap. 


Ruty H. Lee 


Our Wild Flowers 


NE of the favorite wild flowers, grow- 
ing from Labrador to the Gulf of 
Mexico, and west to the Rocky Mountains, 
is the Evening Primrose. They can be 
found growing along roadsides, thickets, 
and in dry fields, from June until October. 
The flowers are yellow, one to two inches 
across, growing in terminal spikes at the 
top of a stalk one to five feet high. The 
flowers open a few at a time in the 
evening, and wither the following day. 
There are four heart-shaped petals and 
eight long, yellow-tipped spreading sta- 
mens. The leaves are lance-shaped, grow- 
ing in alternate layers seated mostly on 
the stem. 
The flowers have pleasing sweet scent 
with much yellow pollen in the center of 
the flower, which remains on one’s nose 


Flower Srowew 


after smelling if care is not taken. 

Large moths like to suck the nectar 
from the flowers, but only those with long 
tongues can get it as it is so far down. 
Perhaps that may be the reason the blos- 
soms open in the evening instead of in 
the daytime. 


EstHer Haas, (Kans.) 


Cat-tails For Supper 


HE Cat-tails growing along. the 

streams and lakes have a proud his- 
tory. We see them growing, and some- 
times pick them to decorate our rooms, 
but few know that they once were very 
valuable to the Indians as food, shelter, 
and household utensils. 

They furnished four different kinds of 
food. In early Spring, the sprouting 
shoots appearing above the water are 
edible, being something like asparagus. 

A. little later, in early Summer, the 
Indians broke off the top-half of the Cat- 
tails and cooked them into a thick soup. 

When the pollen was ripe, they 
gathered it in a cloth. This furnished 
them with a fine, golden-colored flour 
which they used for making a thick mush 
similar to our breakfast foods. 

In the Fall, the roots of the Cat-tail 
grow plump, and contain a supply of 
starch somewhat like that we get from 
the potato. The Indians gathered these 
for use during the Winter. They roasted 
or ground them into a coarse meal to be 
used in making mush. 





Cat-Tails 


From the sword-like leaves, they made 
good, tough fiber for roofs, and also 
braided strong ropes. Many of their 
winter homes were lined with tapestries 
woven from the Cat-tail leaves. In the 
Spring, these same tapestries could be 
used for sails on the Jndian’s boats. 
Indian women spent winter evenings 
weaving leaves into floor mats, canoe 
mats, eradles, baskets, and quivers. 


EstHER Haas, (Kans.) 
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Halloween In The Seed World 


OYS and Girls like to dress up Hal- 

loween and go out for a frolic. Most 
seeds, like to, too. Long before they are 
ripe, Nature dresses them up in all kinds 
of costumes to protect them until they 
leave the mother-plant. They have all 
ways of getting as far from their parent 
plant as possible, and many of them have 
great fun doing it. 

Milkweed dresses her seeds in a stiff, 
light-green pod, but when the pod opens, 
each seed carries a silky sail that takes 
it high in the air and far away. 

Dandelions are fitted with little white 
parachutes that carry them off and away 
on their errands. 

Maple seeds wear wings and ean flutter 
quite a distance. 

Scotch Pine has a single, slightly-eurved 
wing and keel attached to its seed, mak- 
ing it glide through the air. 

Poppy seeds go disguised as salt and 


pepper shakers. The capsule, shaped 
like a shaker, holds hundreds of tiny 
seeds. 


Purslane seeds hide in tiny eups with 
peaked caps. 

Witch Hazel pod not only dresses up, 
but goes off like a pop-gun when the 
seeds are ripe. 

Wild Geraniums are the clowns in the 
seed world. Bring some indoors in a 
warm room and place them on a sunny 
window sill. Soon you will hear a 
snappy report and see a feathery-like 
earpel curl back expelling small sticky 
seeds. 

Dwarf Marigold seed pods grow up- 
right until the seed is mature, then bow 
their heads so the ripe seed can fall to 
the ground. 

Moonseed is shaped queerly so it can 
twist away from the mother-plant. 

Every seed has some special way of 
reaching the earth where it can grow 
new plants. Watch the seeds in your 
garden this Fall and see how many you 


ean find. 
Rutu H. Ler 


Vegetable Guessing Contest 


Announcement 
HE Vegetable Guessing Contest 
ended with the September issue. 


All answers must be in not later than 
November fifteenth, 1934. Prizes will 
be awarded the first week in December. 
It is not too late to enter the Contest 
and a complete set of answers or any 
part of them can be sent in, all at one 
time, if desired. For rules, see May 
issue, 


f Scotch Firseed 
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Editorial Notes 


HE “muscular” power of some plants 

is truly amazing. * It is apparently 
developed in the seed pods more than 
elsewhere, but then that is where it is 
especially needed. The power to throw 
the seeds to a distance assures better 
growing conditions for young plants and 
also causes them to be widespread. While 
weeding in the garden one day, I noticed 
a tiny black or very-dark-brown object, 
like a pill, shining in the soil. It proved 
to be a seed from my clump of Fraxi- 
nella which was ten or fifteen, possibly 
more, feet away. Any number were 
found seattered far and near. The seed 
pods of this plant are heavy and snap 
open with force. How much, was proved 
by the distance they could send their 
seeds. One seldom finds a seedling of 
this plant. They take a long time to 
germinate and being so far from the 
parent are probably not recognized. 
Thus they «re dug up and lost. A good- 
sized clump of Fraxinella (or rather two, 
for one needs both white and _ pink 
varieties) is most desirable in the garden. 


There is nothing much more desirable 
for blue flowers than the Aconites or 
Monkshoods. They are very poisonous 
but as. no sensible person will put a 
flower, leaf, or stem, in the mouth, it 
does not seem as though that quality 
ought to prevent their use. Children 
should be taught about the plants in the 


garden and told which ones are dan- 
gerous. 
There are some rather low, light- 


colored varieties that are not especially 
attractive, but the tall, dark-blue ones 


that bloom late, are most beautiful. The 
Napellus varieties in dark-blue, pure- 


white, and bicolor, which grow about five 
feet high and bloom im Midsummer, are 
said to be very graceful and lovely. 
Also Spark’s and Wilsoni, from five to 
six feet, flowering in August and Septem- 
ber, are fine. 


They need rich, moist soil and partial 
shade. A little study in selecting varie- 
ties will insure some in bloom over quite 
a period. There is said to be two yellow 
varieties, Lycoctonum for August and 
Pyrenaicum for September, but I never 
have seen them. The former is two 
feet high and the latter four. Yellow 
and blue growing near together should 
make an attractive picture. 


It is most amazing how many seeds 
remain in the ground, at some depth, 
dormant but in perfect condition; ready 
to sprout and grow when the opportunity 
offers. Last Fall my garden was almost 
entirely made over. All plants, except 
Peonies and others that should not be 
disturbed, were taken up, the ground 
thoroughly spaded, and bonemeal and 
peat moss mixed in, 


This year the fight against weeds has 
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been a steady one. Apparently every 
weed-seed that ever had fallen, had been 
sleeping peacefully, just waiting to be 
brought near enough to the surface to 
make growth possible. Besides these, 
there was a wealth of lovely pink 
annual Poppies, more than I _ had 
seen for several years. Poppy seed will 
remain safely hidden away in the ground 
for three or four years at least. Two or 
three other kinds that I had discouraged, 
as not especially desirable, appeared in 
quantities. The severe Winter disposed 
ot at least half of the choice bulbs I had 
indulged in but certainly not one seed 
of plants I had supposed were disposed 
of. 

Some of Nature’s ways are strange and 
a bit tantalizing. 


Useful Hints for October 


CTOBER, like May, is a busy garden 

month. In May we get every thing 
started for the immediately-following 
months of bloom. In October we are 
looking forward to another year, after 
a long cold Winter. First, see that every 
weed is dislodged and disposed of. Then 
the bulbs for spring blooming must be 
set out. If a careful selection is made, 
there will be some bulbs in flower dur- 
ing most of the year. Try a few new 
varieties. There are lovely things that 
are seldom seen in gardens. Nothing 
could be more attractive in early Spring, 
or more easily grown, than the small 
varieties of Fritillaria — Meleagris — 
especially the white variety, alba. If 
one has the money to spare, a hundred 
of these bulbs would make two or three, 
yes, four groups that would prove a 
spring joy. They multiply too. 


Leucojum, or Spring Snowflakes, are 
seen in but few gardens nowadays but 
big clumps should be found in every one. 
They are like great tall snow drops, grow 
easily if well located, and self-sow freely. 
Set out at least one big clump; more 
would be better. 


Try some of the bulbous Iris. If 
another terribly cold Winter should come, 
which isn’t likely, some bulbs will be 
lost, but they are worth trying, for the 
blossoms are beautiful. 


Among the Lilies, do try a dozen bulbs 
of Tenuifolium, or the Siberian Coral 
Lily. This can be raised from seed if one 
has the time and patience to watch over 
the little grass-like plants for a year 
or two. As a starter though, buy some 
bulbs. 


Be sure to eut down all flower stalks 
such as those of Phlox and other woody 
stems which should be removed before 
spring growth starts. Do not leave such 
things over Winter. They are hard to 
remove in the Spring without injuring 
fresh growth. 


Take care of your birdhouses. Most 
birds prefer those that have been cleaned 
out, so that they can start building anew 
in the Spring. Strange to say wrens 
sometimes seem to choose a house in 
which the old sticks have been left, but 
perhaps, in instances known, they were 
just a lazy pair that didn’t want the 
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trouble of hunting up new material. If 
so, their attitude is not to be commended 
nor should it be catered to. 


If you have no feeding station, try 
to make or buy one this month and stock 
it as soon as possible. Birds should be 
assured in early Fall that you mean to 
give them at least part of their board if 
they will remain in your garden; Some 
of them want sand to supply a dust bath, 
and water should be at hand. If the 
bird bath is kept filled it will meet this 
need. 


Book Reviews 


OUR FRIENDS AT THE FARM. By E. 
Chivers Davies, Illustrations by Edwin 
Noble and L. R. Brightweli. 150 pp. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Publishing Company, 
New York. Price $1.00. 

This is a juvenile story sure to interest 
city children in the nature side of country 
life, and to lead country children to realize 
what a great big factory the farm really 
is. The personality of the common farm 
animals is well brought out, and the reader 
feels how proud the family horse and dog 
and other animals, with a loving master 
and mistress, are to do their best. The 
various processes from seed time to harvest 
are graphically pictured. We are even in- 
troduced to the bees, and learn the inter- 
esting story of the little “princess bees” 
and their devoted nurses. But the author 
makes the mistake of many not used to 
bees, in thinking that it is the “princess” 
bee who becomes queen of the new colony 
at “swarming time.” As a matter of fact, 
it is the old queen mother who leads the 
new swarm out, leaving her princess daugh- 
ter as queen in the old home. 


MY GARDEN HELPER. Edited by Al- 
fred C. Hottes. 164 pp. Meredith Pub- 
lishing Company, Des Moines, la. Offered 
only in combination with subscription 
to Better Homes and Gardens. 

This is a convenient handbook for the 
gardener and flower lover, a compilation 
of concise articles by specialists in their 
respective fields of what to do and how 
to do it each month during every month 
in the year. 


GARDENER’S HANDBOOK. By L. H. 
Bailey. Well illustrated. 292 pp. Mac- 
millan Company, New York. Price $3.00. 


A new and revised version of “The Gar- 
dener,” a well-known book by that Dean 
of Horticulture, L. H. Bailey, is exceed- 
ingly timely. It includes many topics not 
mentoned in the original work, besides be- 
ing set in larger pages and with improved 
illustrations. It is made up of notes in 
concise form for the growing of fruits, 
vegetables, and many kinds of annuals and 
perennials in and around the home. There 
are enlarged topics on soils, borders, vines, 
lawns, rock gardens, window gardens, hot- 
beds, glass houses, water lilies and pools, 
propagation, pruning, and the control of 
insects and diseases. All subjects are ar- 
ranged alphabetically, making the book a 
practical, up-to-date cyclopedia of reference. 


ROCK GARDENS. By Franz A. Aust. 15 
Pp. 

WHAT FERTILIZERS FOR LAWNS AND 
GARDENS. By C. J. Chapman. 4 pp. 
(for the city back-lot gardener). 
Extension Service, College of Agriculture, 

University of Wisconsin. Madison, Wis. 
These bulletins are compact, practical, 

and well worth the 5 cents each for which 

they will be sent as long as the supply 
lasts. 
BEssig L. PuTNAM, Penna. 
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Five Room Bungalow—Solid Brick * 


By Architects’ Small House Service Bureau of the United States, Inc. 


N ARCHITECT in designing a 
brick house, has the comfortable 
feeling that he is not being extrav- 

agant. Even the more expensive bricks 
are relatively cheap in the end, consider- 
ing their durability. And there is the 
further consideration that some of the 
cheaper varieties are more effective when 
rightly used than some of the costlier 
varieties. Properly-made brick is prac- 
tically indestructible. For actual resist- 
ance to weather and fire, nothing has yet 
been devised to surpass it. 

The house illustrated here, design 
5-B-22, is typical of brick construction. 
The working drawings call for walls of 
solid brick. The brick recommended is 
of the red-flash type, laid in white mortar 
joints. The roof is of shingles colored 
a deep green. The working drawings, 
however, provide also for a roof of tile 
which may be substituted for shingles 
if preferred. The wood trim about the 
cornice and windows is painted white. 


The fine arrangement of the rooms can 
only be realized after careful examina- 
tion of the floor plan. The sleeping 
quarters and bathroom are along the side 
and are separated from the living rooms 
by a small hall in such a way as to insure 
privacy. 

The living room is of good size with 
windows on two sides, and the recessed 
fireplace gives an effect cf even greater 

* EDiToOR’s NoTE:—Working drawings and 
specifications for the house shown above may 
be secured at moderate cost through the Home 
Building Editor of this paper. This service is 
presented to our readers through cooperation 
with the Architects’ Small House Service 
Bureau. The Bureau is endorsed by the 
American Institute of Architects and by the 
United States Department of Commerce. Ques- 
tions from our readers regarding home building 
will be answered at no charge by the techni- 
cal department of The Architects’ Small House 


Service Bureau. Address the Home Building 
Editor, enclosing a stamped, addressed envelope. 
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breadth. The dining room is very light 
and airy with broad windows on two 
sides and French doors in a third wall, 
opening onto the garden. 

The kitchen is light, well equipped 
with table and cupboard space. The rear 
entry is equipped with a package re- 
ceiver, broom closet, and space for a 
refrigerator. The basement includes 
space for laundry, fruit room, coal room, 
furnace room, and storage. 


Saving Your Own Seed 


ID° you gather annual and perennial 
seeds from your plants in the Fall? 
I do! Besides the pleasure I derive from 
collecting, threshing, labeling, and storing 
them, I have acclimated seeds to plant the 
next Spring. These germinate much more 
readily than seeds bought from distant 
seed houses. Another advantage is the 
money saved. We usually have old stand- 
bys that we plant year after year. Seeds 
of these we needn’t buy. Each seed com- 
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pany generally brings out a few new 
varieties of seeds, or plants every year, 
which we would like to try. Often we 
hesitate because of the price, but by sav- 
ing our own seed, we can spend our 
money on these new creations. 

Sometimes it is easier to thresh the seed 
as it is picked than to do so later. When 
gathering the seed of the columbine, del- 
phinium, salpiglossis, ete., I pick the 
stems, put them in a large paper bag, and 
then shake. Small pieces of stem and seed 
pod may break off, too, but these can 
easily be picked out. From certain small 
plants that have little individual seed 
pods, such as portulaca, petunia, ete., I 
pick the tiny pods, crush them, put them 
in a salt shaker, and shake. This 
threshes them very easily. 

When I have them all threshed, I put 
each one in a small box or bottle and label 
it. These I put in a dry place for the 
Winter. 

When people learned I gathered seeds 
they asked to buy some. I decided to try 
selling them. I made small envelopes, 
printed the name on the front, and put a 
generous amount of seed in each packet. 
I charged 5 cents a packet. At first I 
just sold a little, but now I have a small 
business. Each customer tells his or her 
friends, and so on. They all have good 
luck and come back next year. 

I am sure your friends will be glad to 
buy their seeds from you if you try 
this method of making a little garden 
“pin money” with which to buy new 
plants and seeds. 


RutH Hopeson, ( Wis.) 


Miss Bauer’s Naturegrams 


LONG the roadside where Wild Sun- 

flowers grew profusely, I noticed on 
a morning auto trip, how all the yellow 
heads were turned East, toward the sun. 
In large fields of cultivated Sunflowers, 
where they are largely grown for ensilage 
in Northern Wisconsin, I also saw all 
heads were facing the. East, a brilliant 
and colorful sight. In September, I have 
observed that the Sunflower heads stay 
turned East all day, and do not turn with 
the sun as theydoin Summer The sun’s 
rays, no doubt, are not strong enough to 
twist them around from East to West, in 
Fall.* 


Found many empty Snail Shells, an 
inch across, around stumps on a woodsy 
hill, a good ways from water. The 
Thrushes enjoy Snails, but I wondered if 
Birds would carry Snails such a distance, 
or is there a species of land Snail, that 
large? 


Winter Berry, or Black Alder Trees, 
are red with berries in September. After 
the leaves fall, and when the ground is 
white with snow, they are more outstand- 
ing, and very attractive in the winter 
landscape. Some varieties grow bushy, 
like small trees, and bear larger berries 
than the spindly, tall variety. It should 
more often be seen in cultivation. 


* Failure of the Sunflower to respond to the 
sun's rays in the Fall of the year is probably 
not so much due to the fact that the sun’s 
rays are not so strong at that time, as it is 
because the stem of the Sunflower becomes 
hard and woody as it ages. and has not the 
ability to respond to the light rays as it does 
when soft and immature.—(EDITOR) 
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American Peony Society Annual Show 


By L. E. FOSTER, (Nebr.) 


HE 31st Annual Peony Show of the 

American Peony Society was held 

in the Auditorium at St. Paul, 
Minn., June 21-22, 1934. The huge room 
had controlled temperature so all blooms 
were held in perfect condition during the 
two-day showing. Due to weather condi- 
tions all Peonies bloomed extra early, and 
only through good cold storage were the 
flowers held for so long a time. They 
were fine this year, too,—large and fresh 
appearing. The late flowers held the spot- 
light, as very few early flowers were 
shown, and nearly all of the Peonies 
shown were of the Chinese species; just 
a few early-flowering hybrids, seedlings 
of Mr. L. D. Glasscock. There was a 
great searcity of seedlings, something un- 
usual and disappointing at a National 
Show. However, the great beauty of a 
large number of the Peonies which were 
exceedingly enormous, made up for any 
disappointment in number. 

The pinks were beautiful. Some of the 
very-large and well-developed blooms were 
Mrs. John M. Kleitisch, especially fine at 
this show; giant blooms of beautiful 
Clemenceau with its silver-tipped petals; 
(In one of the side exhibits this flower 
was found over 12 inches in diameter.) 
Blanche King, while not so large and fine 
as at Chicago last year was a large, bold 
pink with lots of qualitv; Sarah Bern- 
hardt, universally good and always a pro- 
lifie bloomer; Walter Faxon with its de- 
lightful soft-pink; Myrtle Gentry, Milton 
Hill, Martha Bullock, and Hansina Brand, 
all four outstanding. We noted two 
Hansina Brand blooms, vying with the 
others for the best bloom of the show, 
which were unlike in color, although simi- 
lar in form. One was a very delicate. 
light-pink, the other a deeper-pink. The 
first mentioned won this coveted prize and 
was grown by Mrs. A. S. Gowan, of St. 
Paul. This lady must know how to grow 
Peonies during a dry season, for she was 
a consistent winner. Other pinks noted 
for their beauty and freshness were Raoul 
Dessert, which won first in the single 
bloom, dark-pink class; President Wilson, 
Mabel Franklin, June Day, Reine Hor- 
tense, and Tourangelle. A very beautiful 
display of ten dark-pink Martha Bullocks 
won first in the ten dark-pink class. Good 
dark-pinks usually give the flower lover 
a thrill and these were exquisite. Another 
vase of ten Departing Sun (Japanese va- 
riety) blooms which won third, was very 
striking; and if they had been fresher 
would have pushed Martha pretty hard. 
Ten blooms of Solange exhibited by 
William Anderson won in the light-pinks. 
Mrs. Harriet Gentry and Souv. de Louis 
Bigot deserve special mention. 

Among the whites, Kelway’s Glorious, 
Mrs. J. V. Edlund, Alice Harding, Grace 
Loomis, Mons. Dupont, and La Lorraine, 
were much admired. If La Lorraine had 
been a day older it would undoubtedly 
have won Best Flower of the Show, as its 
form and color surpassed Hansina Brand, 
but failed to place by not being fully 
open. Choice reds were scarce. but three 
winners noted were Long- 


outstanding 


fellow, Philippe Rivoire, and Mary Brand. 

As much-admired as the table displays, 
were the exhibits of Riverview Gardens, 
Pfeiffer Nursery Co., L. D. Fisher, Brand 
Peony Farm, Franklin Nursery, C. W. 
Bunn, and L. V. Edlund. They were 
arranged around the competing tables and 
added much to the beauty of the show. 
All were beautiful with thousands of 
peony blooms. The L. V. Edlund exhibit 
was popular, and very lavish were the 
comments by flower lovers. These blooms, 
which were gigantic in size and perfect 
in freshness and color tinting, were beauti- 
fully arranged. Special mention should 
be made of his specimen blooms. F. E. 
Good, seen no place else in the show 
was here in a_ beautiful white robe. 
Seedling No. 5, a pink, was good, as also 
were Mrs. L. V. Edlund, Solange, Sarah 
Bernhardt, Rachael, Mrs. Harriet Gentry, 
Mons. Dupont, Mary Brand, Clemenceau 
and Souv. de Louis Bigot. 

Several huge basket arrangements of 
Peonies 


were attractive. The winning 
basket, a gorgeous display of bright 
Delphiniums, white Mockorange Blos- 


soms, and large pink and white Peonies, 
was won by L. E. Carpenter of St. Paul. 





Pansies as they were blooming on May 23 


Pansies Withstand the Drouth 


HE severe drouth has revealed a 

strange circumstance in our garden. 
On August 5, 1933, we planted one-eighth 
ounce of Geo. W. Park’s Winter-Bloom- 
ing Pansy seed. The seeds were planted 
(as we have always planted our Pansies) 
in an old hotbed that stands unprotected 
in full sun. The bed was shaded with 
burlap until the seeds germinated. Very 
little moisture fell from the time of plant- 
ing until November, so it was necessary 
to water the plants regularly. In Novem- 
ber we received a two-inch rain and at 
that time watering was discontinued. 
When freezing weather arrived, the 
plants were husky fellows with a few 
showing buds. Very little snow fell all 
Winter and here in Nebraska we did not 
have a great deal of severe cold weather. 

The pansy bed was unprotected and 
withstood all the rigor of a Winter dur- 
ing which plant roots suffered from lack 
of moisture in the soil. In spite of this, 
the first blossoms opened in late March. 
Owing to dryness of the soil they gave 
only a seattering of bloom until we began 
again to supply water. Then the plants 
began growing vigorously with a wealth 
of blossoms at all times. Plants at the 
back of the bed reached a height of fif- 
teen inches and many of the blossoms 
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would have measured over two inches 
across. On July 5, in spite of thirteen 
June days with a temperature above 100 
degrees, the Pansies were still blooming, 


although the blossoms were somewhat 
smaller than at first. Due to shortage 


of water we stopped watering the Pansies 
and within a week the plants in this bed 
were dried to a powder. (As I write 
these words I realize that they sound 
drastic, but other people living through 
this drouth will no doubt tell other true 
stories more unbelievable.) 

Ordinarily, perhaps, these Pansies and 
their behavior would not have attracted 
so much attention but few flowers 
bloomed normally this season. 

It is not necessary to plant seed as 
early as August. They can be planted 
any time from this date until the latter 
part of November. Seeds planted late 
will lie dormant all Winter and be ready 
to germinate and grow vigorously with 
the first spring rains. By planting seeds 
both early and late one would have a 
suecession of blooms through the year. 
Surplus plants are always easily sold. 


HELEN E. Ruyte, (Neb.) 


Fall Flower Hints 


AVE you a favorite Nasturtium or 

Petunia that you do not like to 
have Jack Frost get? Seeds do not al- 
ways come true to color; try starting a 
few slips of your favorite plants, the 
same as you would any house plant, 
sometime in August. They will take 
root and grow, and bloom for you dur- 
ing the Winter. Mix just a little sand 
in the soil in which you plant them. 

Next Spring, when danger of frost is 
past, eareiully remove them from their 
pots and plant them in the ground, 
watering well. They will grow by leaps 
and bounds, giving you a wealth of blos- 
soms all Summer; and you ean again, 
towards Fall start new slips from the 
plants to keep over Winter. Thus, some 
rare and favorite eolor can be kept for 
years. 

Many other plants such as Coleus, Im- 
patiens, Snapdragon, Balsams, Pansies, 
and Searlet Sage, or Salvia, may be 
started in the same way. 

Also your favorite Snapdragon can be 
wet down thoroughly and lifted with a 
spade, being careful to take dirt and 
all, and be set on the cellar floor with 
the dirt on it ready to set out again in 
the Spring, to bloom much quicker than 
those raised from seed in the North, 
where we have to treat them as Annuals. 

Do you know that soot, the blacker 
the better, mixed with your potting soil, 
promotes free blooming? It also has a 
tendency to cause white flowers to come 
pink, or make pink ones darker. 

I have also found that the surest and 
easiest way to start Roses is to cut a 
branch about 18 inches long, of this 
vear’s growth, in early Fall. Set it in 
arch form, firming the ground around 
ach end well. When Spring comes and 
the branches leave out, cut the arch in 
the middle and you have two fine rose 
bushes. It is a good plan to leave them 
a year before transplanting. 

ErHEeL V. Brown, (Nebr.) 
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STARTING LANTANAS INDOORS 


Lantana can be started from cuttings 
in early Fall, indoors, in boxes of moist 
sand, or in tumblers of water, (the latter 
takes longer). By potting as soon as root 
growth appears, a nice crop can be raised 
for next year’s window boxes. 

Mrs. H. E. Ivirr, (Kans.) 


PINK LOCUST FOR SHRUBBERY 
BORDER 


More people should use or cultivate the 
old-fashioned Pink Locust in their shrub- 
bery border. The lovely lavender-pink, 
grape-like clusters of flowers are very 
showy, and the shrub takes kindly to any 
poor soil. It spreads underground by way 
of suckers, and new sprouts will appear 
two feet or more from the original bush 
in a few years. These can be dug up, 
and replanted in any desirable spot, thus 
adding to your original supply. 

Mrs. H. E. Iuirr, (Kans.) 


ROSES FROM CUTTINGS 
In November we prepare a bed as for 


planting small seed, by .spading eight 
or ten inches deep; then prepare my cut- 


tings. Root cuttings are the best; how- 
ever, I get very good results from top 


cuttings, by cutting just below the lower 
bud and above the upper bud, making a 
slanting cut with a sharp knife. We use 
four buds to the cutting, two buds to be 
below ground and two above. Set about 
eight or ten inches apart; cover with glass 
fruit jars, pressing down firmly. Pull loose 
dirt up around jar, or litter such as leaves 
or dried grass. This protects them from 
freezing and thawing, so common with us. 
I do not remove glass until all danger 
of freezing is over. It is best to remove 
them during a warm rain. Should it turn 
cold after I remove jars, I put them back, 
or pull up leaves or straw to protect from 
hard drying winds. I do not move them 
until Fall, or early Spring, or when one- 
year old. They are as large as two-year 
budded plants at this time. 

For spray we use Bordeaux in early 
Spring, once or twice. After blooms ap- 
pear we dust with one part arsenate of 
lead and nine parts dusting sulphur. We 
use only well-rotted cow manure with our 
Roses during Spring or Winter. Keep out 
weeds, but do not cultivate deep. I al- 
ways like a little sand in the bed where 
I root cuttings. 

For small gardens, put dusting sulphur 
in thin cloth and tie to end of short stick. 
Shake on Roses early in the morning when 
dew is on. A clear day is best for it. 
Use every ten days, or after heavy rain. 
We use Black-Leaf-40 when needed for 
green lice (aphis), a teaspoon to one gal- 
lon of soapsuds. 

Mrs. J. H. Marueny, (Ky.) 


THE AMARYLLIS IN TEXAS 
_ I have seen several inquiries about grow- 
ing Amaryllis; I presume that they refer 
to the kind generally listed as the Ameri- 
can Hybrid, Hippeastrum, as leader in a 
large family of bulbous plants. 

In this climate I plant the seed the 
same Summer they are grown, thereby get- 
ing a plant with two or three leaves the 
same year. Let the plants stand in the 
bed where planted the next year, and then 
reset about eight inches apart and let 
stand until they begin blooming, which will 


be at least three years from time of plant- 
ing seed. Most of them will be four or 
more years old when they bloom. 

The seed should be planted indoors if 
you are much north of this climate, and 
treated as almost any other bulb, giving 
them a resting period when the tops have 
matured, by simply withholding water from 
them. 

I am enclosing a picture of a bunch of 
the Amaryllis Johnsoni, This clump has 
been left undisturbed for several years and 
has multiplied until there are about thirty 
bulbs growing in a bunch about two feet in 
diameter. I did not count the flowers at 
the time of photographing them, but be- 
lieve I am safe in saying that there are 
at least seventy-five blossoms at the time, 
many plants having six flowers on each 
stem. 


E. N. BLAKE, (Tex.) 

















Amaryllis with Many Blossoms 


TITHONIA SPECIOSA 


I have read Mrs. Ransdell’s article on 
Tithonia Speciosa. Last Spring (1933) I 
was in St. Louis, and the Missouri Botan- 
ical Gardens had a notice in the papers, 
stating that “The Flower of the Incas” was 
blooming for the first time in America 
and they invited the public to come to a 
Flower Show where they were to be on 
exhibition. I went and had some trouble 
locating them. Finally I found them. They 
were pot grown, 18 inches to 2 feet tall. 
Only a few blooms were open, and they 
looked like a cross between a Zinnia and 
Marigold. I was disappointed. 

In July I returned to my home in North- 
west Missouri. In my sister’s garden at 
Mound City, Mo., I found some huge plants, 
8 to 10 feet tall, and well branched. I 
should never have recognized them, had 
they not been in bloom. I said, “Where 
did you get the ‘Flower of the Incas?’ ” 
She said, “That isn’t their name; they 
are Mexican Sunflowers.” Regardless of 
the name, they were just what I had seen 
at the Show. Evidently tho_e hadn’t liked 
to be in pots so they hadn’t done their 
best. 

The outdoor plants were coarse like 
Sunflowers and bloomed as abundantly. The 
blooms were larger than the pot-grown 
more velvety in texture, and a 
brighter color. Combined with Artemisia 
Silver King they made gorgeous bouquets, 
equal to or prettier than the finest single 
Dahlias. They were prettier as cut flow- 
ers, With some dainty foliage for back- 
ground, than on the coarse plants that 
produced them. 


ones, 






I planted seed from them in my niece’s 
garden at Oregon, Mo. They have felt the 
drouth considerably. I doubt if they reach 
more than 6 feet this year, but I hope to 
have blooms. I can recommend them to 
all of you. They are worthwhile annuals. 

Dora Wuosrey, ( Mo.) 


FLOWERS THAT SURVIVED THE 
DROUTH 

From seed gathered last year, my gar- 
den flourished for a time, but the grass- 
hoppers reduced it to rags and the sun 
baked it to a crisp. I would like to 
say a good word for the less-showy stand- 
bys of the garden. Everything fell under 
the onslaught of the “hoppers,” except four 
plants. The Nasturtiums, though nearly 
stripped of leaves, persisted in blooming, 
and the vase has always had some “golden 
gleams” since the first blossom opened. 
The Petunias, though partially eaten, 
bloomed as though all was well with them. 
But the Cosmos were not touched, and the 
Castor Oil Plants flourished as though 
drouths and grasshoppers had never been 
heard of. They were transplanted hither 
and yon; drooped a bit, but went right 
on—looking lovelier and greener each day. 
And oh! how valuable greenery is in this 
dry section of this marvelous state! Price- 
Couldn’t resist a good word for 
these old timers. Has anyone else any 

“hopper” or drouth resistant valiants? 

FRANCES M. Hanun, (Colo.) 


less! 


NARCISSUS BLOOMS EARLY IN HOUSE 


I have had Narcissus bloom in the house 
early by removing from the garden in Oc- 
tober, putting in one-pound coffee cans, 
(two or three in each can), and setting 
in a shallow box, buried under grape arbor. 
If bulbs are bought from a dealer and are 
dry, they will do better if soaked in water 
a few days, then buried on north side of 
building until after the first freeze. Then 
they should be taken up and placed in a 
dark, cool room in the house until they 
show top growth; after which they can 
be set in a sunny window. 

Mrs. H. E. Ivirr, (Kans.) 
REMEDY FOR TOE BLISTERS 

My assistants as well as myself, have 
from time to time suffered with blisters 
forming between the toes accompanied by 
intense itching—probably caused by a para 


site, while working in the gardens. Wash- 
ing the feet didn’t seem to help. I spoke 


to our druggist and he told me to mix 
3 teaspoons Powdered Boracie Acid and | 
teaspoon of Powdered Alum; dusting this 
on a small piece of absorbent cotton and 
placing between the toes. Put on the stock 
ing. In one day the trouble is gone 
GEORGE E, PEYREFERRY, ( Pa.) 
OLEANDER EXPERIENCE 
Several years ago I put my Oleander 
plant in a room where there was no heat, 
and it was forgotten during zero weather. 
I brought it out into a warm room and 
found it frozen; it made a very disagree 
able scent. I cut it back, thinking that 
it was ruined, cutting all the branches 
back to stubs about four inches long. It 
branched out very beautifully and 
and was just full of bloom the next 


season. 


even, 


Mrs. ANNIE RICHARDSON, (III. 
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EXPERIENCE WITH DATES TO PRE- 
VENT BLACKFLIES 


Perhaps you might be interested in a 
little experience I have had recently along 
the line of my article regarding blackflies. 
I had occasion to put some small plants 
into a wooden flower box that had not been 
used for a number of months, and in the 
meantime had been emptied of soil and was 
standing out on the back porch. Suddenly 
I noticed that the house seemed to be in- 
fested with blackflies. I could not imagine 
where such a swarm had come from, but 
I let the matter drift a little while. Then 
having need to move the box, I found out 
where the swarm was located. I got a 
package of dates and began dropping the 
seeds into the box and also into other con- 
tainers as fast as the dates were used. The 
swarm has been diminished to only a very 
few brave survivors, and they do not seem 
happy. On moving the box again today I 
found a number of dead flies under it and 
around it on the table and shelves, so I 
still have faith in the date seeds. 

Also, I seem to have learned that the 
flies in some form will live for some time 
in the unused containers—in this case 
perhaps in the cracks of the wooden box. 
I can’t say that they were exposed to severe 
weather, however, as we have had a very 
mild Winter here. . 

Mrs. T. E. McPuerson, (Colo.) 


HARDY AMARYLLIS IN THE DROUTH 


When my Hardy Amaryllis blooms, it 
is always a surprise, because it springs 
up so suddenly. It is in bud ready to 
bloom before I notice it. It blooms with 
one or two stalks. It is not as large 
or as gay-colored as those I have in the 
house in Winter, but surely anything 
which will bloom this hot, dry Summer 
deserves special notice. 

Mrs. H. E. Irirr, (Kans.) 


LADYSLIPPER IN ALASKA 

Picking up a copy of last year’s FLOWER 
GROWER of July reminds me of the fact 
that Moceasin Flower, the Ladyslipper, 
(Orchidii Calypso Borealis), that as chil- 
dren we used to find in the hills of old 
Kentucky, is also to be found in the vi- 
cinity of Sitka. 

In hollows, along small streams, nestling 
among mosses and other protective vege- 
tation, sometimes actually forcing its way 
through the snow, is to be found Calypso, 
the tropical, the exquisite; sometimes in 
clusters, often alone, standing above its 
single-pleated leaf. 

I have wondered if it was generally 
known that Calypso is more likely to be 
found here than in the Mississippi River 
Valley. 

M. Bruce, (Alaska) 


THE GOURD VINE GROWS RAPIDLY 


For anyone who wishes to grow a rap- 
idly-climbing vine I would advise Gourds. 
Mine have climbed over 30 feet with 
beautiful dense foliage and huge fruit of 
all shapes. One of the nicest features 
about this vine is that it seems to be 
insect proof,—even the Japanese Beetles do 
not eat it, 

NATALIE Gomez, (Staten Island) 


LAVENDER PLANTS FROM SEED 


I was interested in reading about grow- 
ing Lavender from seed. I have three 
different kinds and take cuttings in Au- 
gust. Put in trench or V shaped small 
ditch with lower half filled with sand, 
and filled in with soil. I find 90 per cent 
rooted in a few weeks; but we have Cali- 
fornia conditions. 

Mrs. H. C. Scrutton, (Calif.) 
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ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS TO ATTRACT 
HUMMING BIRDS 


Take a small vial with a mouth 1-2-inch 
in diameter or wider. Place a piece of 
orange-red paper, cut disk-shaped, around 
the neck of the vial so mouth will be left 
open; or else use a roll of paper 3 inches 
wide, 6 inches long, serrated for 2 inches 
and wrapped around the vial so that the 
serrated part simulates a flower. Fill the 
vial with sweetened water, and hang it in 
any conspicuous place. You will have all 
the Humming Birds you want. The orange- 
red paper seems to remind them of the 
trumpet vine, and will draw them from a 
distance. 
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Hang the vial at about an angle of 45 
degrees, with the mouth upward. Though 
you will be troubled with ants, wasps and 
similar insects which also will be attracted 
to the sweetened water, the ants can be 
kept away by surrounding the wire to 
which the vial is hung with any kind of 
grease. I hang mine on a bush and have 
never yet failed to have Humming Birds 
the first day. 

The orange-red paper should be cut so 
that the serrated part will imitate the 
poinsettia leaves. 

I have fed Humming Birds every Sum- 
mer for years in this way, and whenever 
the vial gets ants in it, I just turn them 
out and put in fresh sweetened water. If 
you hang the vial where it is sheltered 
from the rain, you will not have to refill 
it when the weather gets bad. 


JOHN L. TRAVIS, 


A SNAKE STORY 


The story in Wayside Ramblings, May 
number of FLower Grower of the shivering 
Begonia recalls a circumstance which oc- 
curred at my next door neighbor’s several 
years ago;—not that any of her plants 
shivered—or at least if they did, nobody 
noticed it. 

A few days after she had taken her pot 
plants out of the pit and placed them on 
the porch, she gave a neighbor part of the 
plants (Asparagus plumosus) from one 
pot. Running a trowel down one side of 
the pot, she lifted out a piece of the plant 
and along with it a snake nearly a foot 
long! This, of course, created a stampede 
among the ladies. So we called the gentle- 
man of the house to come and take the pot 
out in the yard and examine it for more 
snakes. This he did and found thirteen 
more, the size of the first one! Whether 
the snake eggs had been gathered up in 
the woods earth with which the pot had 
been filled; or whether some adventurous 
mama snake had crawled onto the porch 
and into the pot and laid her eggs during 
the fall before the plant was put in the 
pit for the Winter, no one could say, of 


(Ga.) 
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course. But if those baby snakes took to 

wrestling around in that pot I can imagine 

that the fern shivered. Who wouldn't? 
Satty P. West, (Ala.) 


WORK OF BURYING BEETLE 
The article by Frank O. Stein credits a 
robin with consideration for the feelings of 
other creatures,—in this case humans,—and 
with ability to bury itself in the ground 


completely when sick to the point of 
death. But Mother Nature has not en- 
dowed the bird with either of these 
qualities. 


If one were to go more deeply into the 
matter and dig the robin up before the 
burial was completed, he would find some 
very energetic and handsome red and black 
beetles from an inch to an inch-and-one- 
half in length. These beetles, known as 
burying beetles, or sexton beetles, will bury 
a dead bird, mouse, or other small animal 
by removing earth from underneath and 
putting it on top of the body, causing it 
to settle into the ground; but the sextons 
are seldom seen unless one searches them 
out while they are at work. When their 
work is finished the female beetles lay 
their eggs in the carcass, which serves as 
food for the larvae when they hatch. 
These beetles thus unknowingly benefit man- 
kind by disposing of material which might 
otherwise be objectionable or unsanitary. 

The quivering of the wings noted, was 
due to the activity of the beetles at work, 
and after completing their task they left 
for other fields, leaving the bird at the 
second inspection, motionless. A short de- 
scription and an illustration of the bury- 
ing beetle may be found in Webster’s New 
International Dictionary, 


H. L. Popenor, (Calif.) 
APPLE PEELING FOR 
RHODODENDRONS 


You may be interested to know that one 
of the hints I read in THE FLOWER 
GROWER (to put apple peel at the roots 
of Rhododendrons), has resulted in my 
getting my shrubs to bloom this year for 
the first time since they were planted, 
eight years ago. 

Curis J. CARTER, (England) 


Answers to “Tune In On Nature” 


1. None other than the bees. This is one 
product humans have never been able to 
duplicate. 

2. A cat’s whiskers are about the width 
of its body. If its whiskers go through 
a hole without bending, the cat knows 
its body will follow safely. 

8. Yes! Thaw slowly in a pan of cold 
water, then cook as usual. 

4. The Monarch Butterflies form into great 
flocks and go South each Fall. 

5. Coat each branch of berries with melted” 
paraffine. Pack in a bor when not in 
use and they will last indefinitely. 

6. With a sharp knife remove the brown 
skins from the “Pussies” any time after 
hard frost and place in water in a warm 
room. You will have Pussy Willows 
exactly like the florist. 

. No! Snow is porous and lets in the 
air. 

8. No! The butterfly lays eggs which 
hatch into worms or caterpillars. When 
fully grown the worm forms a chrysalis, 
which later hatches into a butterfly 
that again lays eggs. 

9. A very common occurrence among 
sheep. The ewes often have twins and 
refuse to claim one or both. 

10. Snakes (and Turtles), lay their eggs 
in the ground and the heat of the sun 
hatches them. 

HELEN E. RUYLE, 


~~ 


( Nebr.) 
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Beautiful 
Tulips... 


for Your Garden 





HOW OUR BUSINESS GREW. 


are most reliable. 


A few years ago, friends began to request that 
importations be made for them. Each year more 
and more of these orders have come to us, and 
We have a personal 
interest in seeing that these people get the same 
choice bulbs which we import for our own 


so a business developed. 


purposes. 


Primarily our 
business is the forcing of Tulips, Daffodils and 
miscellaneous bulbs for the cut flower markets. 
Each winter hundreds of thousands of flowers are 
sent from Corfu to the large Eastern Cities. 
our Tulip bulbs are imported from Holland. 
Naturally we have learned what districts pro- 
duce the best bulbs, and which Dutch growers 


All 








For Harmony of Color—For Real Value Mr. Scott Offers Six Groups 


LATE-FLOWERING TULIPS 
May 15th to 30th 
GROUP A—Six reliable standard varieties 


Clara Butt. (Darwin.) Clear pink, flushed sal- 
mon-rose. Height 26 in. 10 bulbs, 50 cts; 
100 bulbs, $4.50: 


Farncombe Sanders. (Darwin.) Brilliant rosy 
red. Famous bedding variety. Height 31 in. 
10 bulbs, 50 cts; 100 bulbs, $4.50. 

Pride of Haarlem. (Darwin.) Brilliant rosy car- 
mine, with blue base. No Tulip makes a more 
gorgeous showing. Height 29 in. 10 bulbs, 60 
cts; 100 bulbs, $4.50. 

Inglescombe Yellow. (Cottage.) Soft yellow, the 
edges of petals becoming slightly flushed red- 
dish bronze when aging. Called the yellow 
Darwin. Height 22 in. 10 bulbs, 50 cts; 100 
bulbs, $4.50. 

Rev. Ewbank. (Darwin.) Silvery Heliotrope. 
Height 23 in. 10 bulbs, 50 cts; 100 bulbs, $4.50. 

King Harold. (Darwin.) Deep mahogany red 
Height 24 in. 10 bulbs, 50 cts; 100 bulbs, $4.50. 

Collection A-1 6 bulbs each of above 6..$ 1.70 

Collection A-2 12 bulbs each of above 6.. 3.2 

Collection A-3 25 bulbs each of above 6., 6.40 

Collection A-4 100 bulbs each of above 6.. 25.00 

1000 of any of the above 6.............. 40.00 





LATE-FLOWERING TULIPS 
May 15th to 30th 
GROUP B—Six reliable standard varieties 


Baronne de la Tonnaye. (Darwin.) Bright rose, 
margined blush pink. Height 32 in. 10 bulbs, 
50 cts; 100 bulbs, $4.50. 


Bleu Aimable. (Darwin.) Bright violet purple 
with distinct steel-blue shading. Height 27 in. 
10 bulbs 60 cts; 100 bulbs, $5.00. 


City of Haarlem. (Darwin.) Very brilliant dark 
scarlet. One of the best in this color. Height 
28 in. 10 bulbs, 70 cts; 100 bulbs, $6.00. 


Louis XIV. (Breeder.) Rich dark purple with 
a shade of steel-blue, heavily flushed bronze, 
edged golden brown. Height 32 in. 10 bulbs, 
70 cts; 100 bulbs, $6.00. 


Mrs. Moon, (Cottage.) Golden Yellow. Petals 
reflex at top. Height 28 in. 10 bulbs, 70 cts; 
100 bulbs, $6.00. 


DAVID J. SCOTT 


Corfu. N. Y. 


Panorama, (Breeder.) Deep orange, shaded ma- 
hogany. Height 24 in. 10 bulbs, 70 cts; 100 


bulbs, $6. 
Collection B-1 6 bulbs each of above 6..$ 2.25 
Collection B-2 12 bulbs each of above 6.. 4.20 
Collection B-3 25 bulbs each of above 6.. 8.10 
Collection B-4 100 bulbs each of above 6.. 30.00 





LATE-FLOWERING TULIPS 
May 15th to 30th 
GROUP C—Six newer varieties 


Carrara. (Hybrid.) Pure white. The best late- 
flowering white Tulip. Height 24 in. 10 bulbs, 
$1.00; 100 buibds, $9.00. 


Jean Scott. (Hybrid.) Soft cream-colored petals, 
edged with glistening yellow. Height 32 in. 
10 bulbs, $1.50; 100 bulbs, $12.00. 


Dido. (Hybrid.) Deep coral pink, edged light 
orange; jnside, soft flame color. Height 28 
in. 10 bulbs, 70 cts; 100 bulbs, $6.00. 


Lucifer. (Breeder.) A bright terra cotta orange. 
A large well-shaped flower on a graceful 
stem. Height 29 in. 10 bulbs, 80 cts; 100 
bulbs, $7.00. 


Prince Albert. (Breeder.) Golden brown, large 
flower. The finest Breder of this. color. 
at ha 32 in. 10 bulbs, 80 cts; 100 bulbs, 
7.00. 

Kathleen Parlow. (Darwin.) Silvery rose-pink 
with paler margin; inside, soft old rose with 
creamy base. Height 32 in. 10 bulbs, $1.00; 
100 bulbs, $9.00. 

Collection C-1 6 bulbs each of above 6..$ 3.30 

Collection C-2 12 bulbs each of above 6.. 6.20 

Collection C-3 25 bulbs each of above 6.. 12.00 

Collection C-4 100 bulbs each of above 6. .45,00 





EARLY-FLOWERING TULIPS 
Flowering the First Part of May 
GROUP E—Early Single 
Cullinan, Flesh pink, deepening as the flower 

,develops. Height 16 in. 10 bulbs, 70 cts; 100 
bulbs, $6.00. 
De Wet. Beautiful deep orange, shaded golden 


yellow at base of petals. Height 15 in. 
10 bulbs, 70 cts; 100 bulbs, $6.00. 


Goldfinch. A pure rich yellow. Height 16 in 
10 bulbs, 70 cts; 100 bulbs, $6.00. 


Pink Beauty. Clear bright pink of large size. 
One of the best early pinks Height 15 in. 
10 bulbs, 70 cts; 100 bulbs, $6.00. 

Collection E-1 6 bulbs each of above 4. .$1 60 

Collection E-2 12 bulbs each of above 4.. 3.10 

Collection E-3 25 buibs each of above 4.. 5.60 





TRIUMPH TULIPS 
GROUP F 


These flower just after the Early Tulips, and 
just ahead of the Late Tulips. The Triumphs 
include beautiful colors not found in any of the 
well-known Tulips. They are recent introduc- 
tions. We now list sixty varieties as being the 
best in this class, We suggest the following six 
varieties to those who wish to become ac- 
quainted with these fine Tulips. A beautiful 
range of colors is embraced. 


Alberio. Cherry-red with white border. Height 
22 in. 10 bulbs, 90 cts; 100 bulbs, $8.00 


Aviateur. Carmine-red, creamy yellow border. 
Height 19 in. 10 bulbs, 90 cts; 100 bulbs, $8.00. 

Berenice. White with creamy base. Height 18 
in. 10 bulbs, 80 cts; 100 bulbs, $7.00 


Colorado. Clear yellow, flushed reddish orange. 
Height 19 in. 10 bulbs, 80 cts; 100 bulbs, 
$7.00 


Miss Jo VanLoon. Soft rose. Height 20 in. 10 


bulbs, 90 cts; 100 bulbs, $8.00 

Mrs. Zimmerman. Beautiful clear rose, white 
base. Height 20 in 10 bulbs, 80 cts; 100 
bulbs, $7.00. 


Collection F-1 6 bulbs each of above 6...$ 3.00 
Collection F-2 12 bulbs each of above 6... 5.90 


Collection F-3 25 bulbs each of above 6... 11.00 





ALL PRICES QUOTED 
INCLUDE FREE DELIVERY 


Any variety listed can be purchased sepa- 
rately. No order for less than 5 bulbs of a 
variety. 5 bulbs of one variety are sold at 
the 10 rate; 25 bulbs of one variety at the 
100 rate. 


Order Promptly 


FANTASY Are you acquainted with this beautiful 


offspring of the Darwin Tulip Clara Butt? 
FANTASY. (Parrot.) Beautiful clear pink, with an occasional 


greenish 


splash adding to its richness. The petals are beautifully laciniated. Unlike 


the older Parrot Tulips, 


the strong stem holds the flower erect 
22 in. 10 bulbs, $1.30; 100 


Height 
bulbs, $12.00. 


5 bulbs at the 10 rate—25 at the 100 rate. 


FANTASY is the most universally admired Tulip on our grounds. 















English Ivy in Exposed Places 
To THE EDITOR :— 

Is it possible to make English Ivy 
where fully exposed to the sun during the 
entire day? Early last Summer I planted 
some Ivy on my cemetery plot in a very 
exposed location. The natural soil is an 
almost pure sand. Top soil was added, but 
the soil is still very light. The Ivy is alive 
and looks healthy enough in a way, but all 
the leaves are small and the new ones are 
very light of color. On the same plot, and 


thrive 


under similar conditions crab grass is very 
troublesome. 
A. G. BM. CN. Z.) 
Answer: English Ivy grows best in a 


moist, rich soil, and shady location. Light 
soil and an exposed situation would be 
very uncongenial to it, and we should not 
expect it to do well under the conditions 
you describe. It is often killed out in ceme- 
teries, or badly affected by sunscald, during 
severe Winters, and protection is often 
needed. 

On an exposed cemetery plot, with sandy 
soil, the little Memorial Rose, Rosa 
Wichuraiana, would be preferable to Eng- 


lish Ivy. It makes a thick mat of foliage, 
naturally trailing in habit, in its season 
a mass of single white flowers. The Peri- 
winkle, or trailing Myrtle, Vinca minor, 
will also do well in such a place. While 
the Rose is bare of foliage in Midwinter, 


it is no more unsightly than browned Ivy. 
«fhe Myrtle is an attractive evergreen aft 
all times. 

Crab grass is usually troublesome in 
such a place, and must be hoed or pulled 
out. If the Memorial Rose covers the 
ground, it will smother any weed. 


—Rural New-Yorker 


Failure of American Beauty Rose 
To THE EDITOR :— 


Why is it that the American Beauty Roses 
grow up very tall and seem very strong, but 
do not blossom at all, while the Rambler 
Roses right next to them will bloom luxuri- 
antiy? ‘This is the second year this has hap- 
pened, so would like to know the reason for 
same. The soil is sandy, but has five inches 
of good loam on top. 


Mrs. F. H. S., (N. H.) 


Answer: While American Beauty (Mme. 
Ferdinand Jamin) is a fine forcing Rose for 
the specialist, it is worthless out of doors 
except in favored locations. We should 
never advise it for your locality, where it 
would only continue to disappoint you. If 
you will ask the horticulturist at the State 
Experiment Station, Durham, N. H., he 
would doubtless give a list of desirable 
Roses for your latitude; some of those sat- 
isfactory in the latitude of New York may 
not endure the New Hampshire Winters. 


—Rural New-Yorker 


Color in Apples 


To THE EDITOR :— 
What will give color to Snow Apples? Ours 
are never as red as they should be. 
Mrs. J. T., (Ont.) 


Answer: Trees grown in light sand, even 
when well-cultivated and fertilized have a 
higher color than those grown in heavy 
land. So, too, have trees grown in sod 
as compared to cultivated land. I doubt if 
there is any substance known that will 
add to the color of apples. There is a 


great difference in the individuality of 
trees. Some trees of the same variety have 
much higher color than  others.—Prof. 
L. Caesar, O. A. C. 


(in Canadian Horticulturist ) 
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Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving gen- 
eral or special information will confer a 
favor on the inquirer, as well as the Editor. 
A brief statement of facts and definite 
information is desired. 











QUESTIONS 


DAPHNE FREEZES BACK 


I am interested in finding some way 
to prevent the severe “freezing back” of 
my Daphne Cneorum this coming Winter. 
In the Winter of 1932-1933 I lost two of 
these shrubs completely. These had been 
planted rather late in the Fall, and per- 
haps had not become established before 
freezing. 

I planted a beautiful specimen in May, 
1933. It did very nicely through the 
Summer and Fall, but froze back so badly 
during this last Winter that it did not 
bloom this Spring. It has made a fine 
growth and will probably bloom this Fall. 

Am very anxious to prevent the freezing 
back this Winter, as I wish it to bloom 
next Spring. Have always mulched with 
loose straw to prevent alternate freezing 
and thawing, and have also shaded with 
a loosely-built box. The location is well- 


drained and airy. 
There seems to be a confusion in the 
minds of many authorities as to whether 


this shrub requires an alkaline or acid 
soil. I have seen both recommended. Our 
soil is slightly alkaline, and in the face 
of the evident disagreement I have hesi- 
tated to treat the soil in any way. What 
is your opinion in this matter? 

Ferris D. GASKILL, (III.) 


APHIS ON HOUSE PLANTS 


Will some reader tell me how to rid 
my house plants of Aphids and another 
bug that looks very much like a little 
piece of cotton? Would like to know 
whether they come out of the soil or do 
they come from some other source? I 
have a terrible time in trying to keep my 
plants clear of these pests. 

Mary ALICE SAMPLE, (Pa.) 
GROWING 


VINES AND TREES IN THE HOUSE 


IN MICHIGAN 


Will some reader tell me whether the 
Flame Vine can be successfully grown in 


the house in Michigan, so it will bloom? 
Would like to know what treatment and 
fertilizer to use. 

Would also like to know if the Ameri- 
can Holly can be grown in the house; 
and if so, would like to know where such 
can be purchased. 

Are there any of the smaller 
that could be successfully raised in the 
house? Would like to know also the 
proper treatment and fertilizer. 

Mrs. BELLE SHEPHERD, 


Evergreens 


( Mich.) 


FEATHERED 

Would like to know why old-fashioned 

Feathered Hyacinths do not bloom. I have 

had some several years and they put up 

buds, and when they are about as large 
as the end of one’s thumb they fall off. 
Mrs. R. H. SypNor, (Ky.) 


HYACINTHS FAIL TO BLOOM 


partment 


October, 1934 








GYPSOPHILA AS DRIED FLOWERS 


While visiting some florists on a recent 
trip through the North, I noticed hanging 
in their stock-rooms, Gypsophila, appar- 
ently dry. We grow this during the Winter 
but have not discovered a way to keep 
it any length of time after being cut and 
would appreciate any information you could 
give us as to keeping it, also as to ship- 
ping. 

R. L. Rowe, (Fla 


CARE QF NIGHT-BLOOMING JASMINE 


I have a Night-Blooming Jasmine and 
would like information as to care and cul- 
ture so as to produce best results. 


C. Trersie, (N. Y.) 


TREATING ASTER LICE IN SOIL 


I would like to know if there is anything 
that could be put on the soil to kill any 
possible lice left in the ground when Asters 
become infested with little white lice about 
the roots. Would tobacco dust, if worked 
into the soil, prevent lice from breeding 
again and attacking any other plant put in 
that same place where the Aster plant was? 


Mrs. L. H. SprAcusg, ( Mass.) 


“BIRD OF PARADISE” PLANT 


a “Bird of Paradise” plant which 
is about four years old and it has never 
bloomed. Can some reader give me _ in- 
formation as to what may possibly be the 
reason, and offer suggestions for correct- 
ing the difficulty, so that the plant will 
produce blooms? 


DOES NOT BLOOM 


I have 


C. TREBLE, (N. Y.) 


IS SNOW-ON-THE-MOUNTAIN 
BEES ? 


POISONOUS TO 


I have been told that Snow-on-the-Moun- 
tain is poisonous to bees. Is this true? I 
am quite anxious to know if it is poison- 
ous because I would not care to raise it 
if it was, and at the present time I have 
a very large bed. It is very pretty in 
bouquets. 

Mrs. 


L. H. Spraacug, (Mass. ) 


ANSWERS 


ANTS AMONG ROSES 


Answering Mrs. C. B. Stoddard, (N. Y.): 
Will suggest carbon bi-sulphide or Cyano 
Gas as remedies for ants. These can be 
bought at most seed stores; also most drug 
stores sell the carbon bi-sulphide. 
Mrs. Wo. S. WEnrts, (N. 


CARE OF TULIP SEEDLINGS 


Answering Margaret Duffy, (N. Y.) 

It takes at least four years to produce 
a flowering Tulip bulb from seed. In the 
Spring, place your flat of Tulip seedlings 
outdoors in partial shade, being sure they 
do not dry up as Summer advances. When 
the leaves turn yellow, place the box down 
in the cellar until next Spring. By then, 
if the bulblets are the size of a good-size 
pea, plant out into a well-marked garden 
spot as soon as the leaves wither, and leave 
undisturbed until they bloom. 


R. H. Leg, (R. I.) 
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CARE OF GARDENIAS 


Answering W. F. Snyder: 


Gardenias are not usually successful as 
house-plants unless one has a bay-window or 
conservatory. In .such a location they 
might do well in a lime-free soil, and 
fed with liquid manure. 

If you only have a plant or two to carry 
over, it is better to take the plants to a 
florist and ask him to carry them over. 
They like a temperature of from 60 to 65 
degrees at night, which means that in the 
ordinary greenhouse, they should be kept 
along the center walk. Unfortunately, the 
Gardenia only blooms during the winter 
months, hence all the flowers may come 
when the plant is at the florists. 

For information on the commercial 
growing of Gardenias, consult some of the 
standard works on horticulture, as direc- 
tions for growing Gardenias are too long 
for the columns of a magazine. 

R. M. CaRLeton, (IIl.) 


RED-FOLIAGED AND RED-FLOWERED SHRUB 
WANTED 
Answering Hannah Foley, (N. Y.): 
The best hardy all-red shrub growing 
three to four feet is the Red-leaved Bar- 
berry (Berberis thunbergi atropurpurea). 
This has a small yellow bloom, but the 
leaves and fruit are red. To retain its 
bright-red color it must be in sunlight. 
Bloodleaf Japanese Maple (Acer palma- 
tum atropurpureum) is very red and will 
remain less than four feet for many years. 
The Redvein Crab (Malus niedzwetzkyana) 
has reddish-purple foliage and _ fruit 
with a pinkish-red flower. This soon grows 
to ten feet or more in height. 
Shrubs with green leaves and red flow- 
ers, four feet or less: 
Chinese Azalea 
Daphne Mezereum 
Japanese Quince 
Spiraea Anthony Waterer 
Weigelia Eva Rathke 
Daphne Cneorum, a low evergreen cov- 
ered with bloom more pink than red 
H. D. HEMENWAY, ( Mass.) 


TIME TO MAKE POINSETTIA CUTTINGS 


Answering Robert L. Marshall, ( Penna.) : 


Poinsettias can be propagated from both 
hardwood and softwood cuttings. 

To make the hardwood cuttings take the 
plants that have flowered and put them 
aside in a warm place. Gradually with- 
hold water to allow the wood to ripen. 
In March cut the canes into four-inch 
lengths and allow the milky sap to run 
out. Wash the cutting in warm water 
and dip them in powdered charcoal. Put 
the cutting in a moderately dry propa- 
gating bench at a temperature of 65 de- 
grees. As soon as the roots start pot them 
up. 

To make softwood cuttings take the old 
plants, shake the soil off the roots and 
pot in smaller pots. The storage roots will 
soon produce a growth of good cuttings. 
When these are several inches long cut 
them off and drop them in a pail of cold 
water. After they have been in the water 
one-half hour, take them out and put them 
in the sand bench. The cuttings may be 
put in a close propagating case. Cuttings 
can be taken all Spring and Summer. The 
earlier cuttings make the taller plants. 

JEROME J. Doyle, ( Mass.) 


IDENTITY OF ANGEL WINGS 
Answering W. P. Hale, (N. Y.): 
The house plant you know as Angel Wings 

s probably what is known as “Corallina De 
Lucerne;” begonia family. Seed Houses 
catalogue this species. 

Mrs. P. J. O'Connor, (B. C.) 


Flower Jjrowew 


PRESERVATION OF AUTUMN LEAVES 


Mrs. Sanford R. Hudson, (N. Y.), in- 
quires as to the preservation of Autumn 
leaves. 

Select a piece of smooth board about 
1% feet by 1 foot in size. Place this on 
a table with a pile of handsome leaves 
conveniently near, and also a sizable piece 
of beeswax. In the meantime have a flat- 
iron heating, an old-fashioned iron if pos- 
sible. Place leaves, or a bunch of them, 
on the board, run the iron quickly over 
the beeswax and then quickly over each 
leaf, being sure to have wax on the iron. 

After being ironed, it is a good plan 
to place the leaves between sheets of news- 
paper spread flatly upon the floor; weight 
them a little and let them remain that 
way over night. This will preserve the 
colors, add a pleasing luster, prevent the 
leaves from curling, and they will keep 
for a long time. 

Care should be taken as to what leaves 
are used, as the colors of the poison Dog- 
wood are tempting; and years ago, I col- 
lected and ironed some of them, not know- 
ing of their poisonous nature. The steam 
ascended into my face and eyes, and I 
shall not soon forget the suffering and 
inconvenience that followed. 

H. M. F., ( Mass.) 


MONKSHOOD DRIES UP IN FALL 
Answering Geo. Leiser, (IIll.): 


Would say that nearly all the Monks- 
hood (Aconitum) in cultivation requires 
a rich soil containing plenty of humus and 
moisture during the growing season. A 
position in which they receive some shade 
during the hot part of the day is to be 
preferred to full sun. 

They do best when left undisturbed for 
a period of years, as they do not come to 
their best the first year after planting. 
The tuberous roots are poisonous, but only 
when taken internally. A light winter- 
protection may be found beneficial in the 
colder parts of the country. As a group, 
they include some very useful plants for 
the border or for cut flowers, and deserve 
to be better known. 

N. A. HaLiavuer, (N. Y.) 


IDENTITY OF “HUMMING BIRD’’? 

In response to I. J. Zimmerman’s, 
(Mich.), article about a peculiar insect 
resembling the Humming Bird, I am pleased 
to identify it as the Sphinx or Humming 
Bird Moth. 

This long-tongued insect is seen at twi- 
light around deep--throated flowers, whiz- 
zing like a bullet from flower to flower. 
Many plants depend on the Sphinx Moth for 
cross-fertilization. 

The Sphinx caterpillar has a slender horn 
on its body, and rears up in self-defense 
when disturbed. It spins no cocoon but 
changes to a pupa in the ground. 

R. AsH¥ForpD, (IIl.) 


TRY IT! 






































Spread '%4 inch mulch of pul- 
verized superfine SWEDEX 
on your lawn this fall to in- 
crease humus, conserve mois- 
ture and keep out weeds. 


Use Horticultural Premier 
Peat Moss (fine granulation) 
for fall transplanting, for soil 
conditioning and for bush 
shrub, bulb and garden 
mulching. 


Genuine Swedish Peat Moss 
is light, highly absorbent and 
fluffy. Contains more bulk 
per bale and is therefore less 
expensive. Excessive dust, 
dirt and fibre removed by 
vacuum cleaning. 


2 
LO 


Write for booklet and 
name of nearest dealer. 


PREMIER PEAT MOSS CORP. 
150 Nassau St., N. Y. C. 


































Phlox Divaricata 
Canadensis 


Group these plants here and there through 
your Rock Garden or bordering your Tulip 
You will be more than 
pleased when they bloom in the early spring. 
During October and November is the best 


beds and pool. 


(Early Blue Phlox) 


time to plant. 


10 clumps $1.80—25 $3.00—100 $12.00 
Send for our catalog of Bulbs, 


Plants and Perennials. 


PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM 


PENNSYLVANIA 


BRISTOL, 


























Our 


vigorous 


greatest lily sensation of recent years. 


THE SUNSET LILY 


giant of dazzling beauty—the 
We have 


the largest stock of this variety in the world. 


Strong bulbs, 3 for $1.75 


Huge bulbs, $1.00 each, 3 for $2.50 


illustrated catalog listing over 
varieties of Lilies, also Montbretias, Tigridias and 
Hemerocallis is now ready. 


5 


YEREX LILY GARDENS, Tigard, Oregon 


Write for your copy. 


| 
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Burpee’s Bulbs 


For Fall Planting 


Choicest bulbs—first-class in every respect. 
Superb mixtures of all colors. 

18 Giant Darwin Tulips $1.00 
Perfect cup-shaped, long-stemmed flowers 
in many gorgeous pastel colors. 

18 Giant Breeder Tulips $1.00 
Many unusual and artistic shades not 
found in other Tulips, very showy. 

18 Old English Cottage Tulips $1.00 
Rich in the more delicate colors and more 
varied in form than other types. 

22 Choice Daffodils $1.00 
A delightful assortment of the choicest 
and most popular trumpet varieties. 

10 Select Hyacinths $1.00 
Exquisite, sweet-scented, giant flowers. 
33 Giant Crocus $1.00 
One of the earliest of the spring flowers. 
Any three of the above offers, or three of 
any one offer for $2.75. All six, or any 
combination of the six offers for $5.00. 


The Finest of all Parrot Tulips 
FAN 





3 Bulbs 50c; 12 Bulbs $1.80 
All Bulbs are sent Postpaid. 
Burpee’s Bulb Book FREE. Tells all 
BIVGR Mb Lele) Me about the best = — —. 
ecinths, Crocus, Lilies, Iris, anc othe 
FREE bulbs, for Fall planting. This valu- 


illustrated Book is free. Write for it today. 











Burpee’s 


able 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., 588 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 





Rarest Flowering Bulbs 


Charming hardy kinds that will make your 
garden unusual and delightful. Butterfly 
Tulip, Crimson Satin Flower, Foxtail Lily, 
Pink Trillium, Blue Star Flower, Camassia 
and others as different. Write Dept. Z for 
interesting catalog. 


REX. D. PEARCE, Merchantville, N. J. 


FOR FALL PLANTING 


Next Spring’s garden depends upon the care it 
gets now. The GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, 
America’s premier garden monthly, contains ex- 
cellent advice on Fall planting and planning. Sub- 
scribe now at the special rate of 13 months for 
$2.00. Single copies are 25c. Sold by mail only. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
522-B Fifth Avenue New York City 




















SAVE THE BIRDS 


Thousands of birds died of hun- 
ger last winter so put out a 
feeding station early so that your 
birds may know its _ location. 
This feeder with a Howes Bird 
Attractor, $1.25 postpaid. Cata- 
log No. 3D with many new feed- 
ing devices sent free. Booklet, 
“How To Attract Wild Birds,’’ 
ten cents, 
HOWES BIRD ATTRACTORS 

774 Rachelle Ave. Stamford, Conn. 


GLADIOLUS 


Many of the fine varieties that I grow and 
have introduced were listed in the gladiolus 
article by Kenneth Weale in the September 
IFLOWER GROWER. See pages 3S0-381. 
Elmer E, Gove 
CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 
Burlington, Vermont 














Box 45 





Established 
40 years 


Quality Grass Seeds 


None Better None More Bulk 
Single Bales, $2.50 bale 


BOR ..665 $1.75 bale 

25 bales...... $1.65 bale 
100 lbs. Pulv. Sheep Manure..$2.50 
100 lbs. Puly. Cow Manure...$2.50 
100 lbs. Pulvy. Bone Meal....$2.50 
4 lbs. Arsenate of Lead....$1.00 





“Ask The Man We Sell” 


E. L. SHUTE & CO. 
616 West Upsal Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











Flower Jrowew 


COLUMBINE BORER 


Answer to D. C. Weir: 
The trouble may be caused by the Col- 


umbine borer, a worm about 114 inches 
long and the size of a lead pencil. They 


eat the root and stalk and the plant turns 
yellow and dies. The most effective way 
to rid the plant of them is by hand; 
dig around the plant, find the worm in 
the root or stalk, and crush them. 
SEvi_tLa R. Trupo, (Vt.) 


PRESERVING AUTUMN LEAVES 


Answering Mrs. Jesse Triplett, (Md.) : 

First, you need some waxed paper, a 
warm flat iron, paraffin, an old piece of 
soft absorbent cloth and an ironing board. 
Wipe the dust off the leaves with a damp 
cloth and let dry a few minutes. 

Place several thickness of newspapers on 
the board, then two thickness of the cloth. 
Lay your leaves on this cloth, the top 
side of the leaf up. Shave off a very 
thin layer of paraffin and lay it over the 
leaves, then put your waxed paper on top 
of the wax and press lightly with a warm 
iron. The warm iron will melt the wax 
and preserve the leaf in its natural color. 
After a little practice you will soon learn 


how much heat and wax to use. The 
heavier leaves will require more wax. 
Mrs. MARIE PHELPS, (Kans.) 


PRESERVING AUTUMN LEAVES 


In answer to Mrs. Jesse Triplett, (Md.) : 


The leaves should be freshly-gathered 
and treated the same day. Heat a flatiron 
not quite hot enough to burn, rub the face 
of the iron quickly with a piece of bees- 
wax tied in a cloth, until the iron is well 
coated. Then pass it, moderately, over 
each leaf on both sides, while spread on 
a padded board. If both sides are treated 
carefully, the leaves will remain flat and 
brilliant a long time. 

Paraffin wax will not give as good re- 
sults as old-fashioned beeswax. 

Sevitta R. Trupo, (Vt.) 


THE FLORIDA PAWPAW 


Answering Mrs. Eli Jarvis, (N. Y.): 

The Florida Pawpaw (Carica papaya), 
is different, both botanically and to the 
naked eye, from the Pawpaws of other parts 
of the United States. It is a sub-tropical 
or tropical plant which cannot stand the 
slightest touch of frost. 

The fruit is pulpy, enclosed within a 
thick rind, while the Northern Pawpaw, 
Asimina triloba, has bean-like seeds em- 
bedded in a sweet pulp. 

The Florida Pawpaw is of unusual dietic 
value, since it contains a form of pepsin 
which makes it practically self-digesting. 

R. M. CARLETON, (II1.) 


NARCISSUS DOES NOT BLOOM 


Answering Mrs. Geo. L. Stanley, (Conn.) : 


I have had the same trouble reported 
about Narcissus failing to bloom. I sepa- 
rated mine and planted them in new soil. 
and while they did not do much the first 
year, since that time they have blossomed 
nicely. 

Mary C. ScHRIEMER, (N. Y.) 





JONGS Annual Glad Sale 


AT DIGGING TIME PRICES 


Orders taken now for the cream of the crop. 
giving Digging Time Glad prices, also telling about m 
Brown-Eyes”’, ‘“‘Betty Co-ed’’, “Miss Greeley” and “‘Red Phipps’’, 


J. D. LONG, BOULDER, COLORADO 


Write for Fall catalogue 


introductions, “Betty 
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FRUITS AND NUTS AS OCRNAMENTALS 


Answering Michigan Reader: 

Black walnut and apple trees are much 
used around here, also peach, plum, pear, 
cherry, and butternut to some extent. The 


black walnuts (Juglans nigra) and but- 
ternuts (J. cinerea) are very long-lived, 
make nice-shaped shade trees, and the 


walnut has the added advantage that when 
it has outlived its usefulness as a nut 
tree, it may be cut for the wood which is 
very durable and highly prized for cabinet 
work. The only disadvantages of these 
trees are that they grow rather slowly and 
the nut shells will cause bad stains on 
the skin or clothing. 

Large apple trees, such as Northern Spy, 
Red Astrakhan, or large crabs such as 
Hyslop, combine a hardy, ornamental shade 
tree with a very desirable fruit. 

Many sweet cherry trees also grow to 
shade tree proportions; are certainly or- 
namental when in bloom and with fruit; 
bear quite young; and live longer than 
sour cherries. 

Peaches, plums and pears are, as a gen- 
eral rule, too small for shade, but are 
decidedly ornamental; and as tree-ripened 
fruit is so much more palatable and digesti- 
ble, and so seldom obtainable on the mar- 
kets because of difficulty of handling, these 
fruits should be grown for home _ use. 
Peaches are not very hardy in the northern 
part of Michigan, but are planted quite 
a lot, nevertheless, for a peach tree in 
bloom is beautiful. A pear tree is a 
veritable bride’s bouquet and will live 
many years; the Bartlett is, by far, the 
best variety for such use. 

While siightly aside from the subject, 
grapes on arbors are worth consideration, 
—we prefer the varieties Concord, Dela- 
ware, and Rogers. Bittersweet (Celastrus 
scandens) when it gets to bearing, which 
is only a few years, can, by careful and 
proper cutting of the fruits, be made to 
yield several pounds of marketable ber- 
ries each year, for which there is an ever- 
increasing demand. By leaving the small 
and imperfect bunches, you can enjoy the 
vine through the Winter. 

Mrs. JAMES F. Cooper, ( Mich.) 


NIGHTBLOOMING CEREUS FROM SLIPS 


Answering Mrs. Edward Horst, (Wisc.) : 


No doubt by this time plants will them- 
selves have answered Mrs. Horst’s inquiry 
about rooting. The Nightblooming Cereus 
makes little if any growth in Winter, but 
since the slips are green we have no doubt 
but that growth will be observed by June 
Ist. Well-drained loam should prove sat- 
isfactory. We have successfully rooted 
the slips in a glass of water placed in a 
sunny window. 

Bessiz L. Putnam, (Penna.) 


ROSE BUGS ON ROSES AND PEONIES 


Answering Julia Copp, (Conn.) : 
Spray heavily with lead arsenate just 
before the blossoms open. MHand-picking 
by brushing them off into a pan of water 
containing a coating of kerosene, is labo- 
rious but effective. 
Bessig L. Putnam, (Penna.) 


PINK GYPSOPHILA 


Gypsophila fastigiata grows to a height 
of five feet and bears pink blossoms. G. 
repens may be had in either the pink or 
the white variety. G. rokejika, a native 
of Egypt, is pink, and so also is G. tricho- 
toma; whilst G. elegans is a _ beautiful 
blush-pink, and may also be had in the 
white variety as well. All are perennials. 

A. ANDERSON WILLS, (Sask.) 
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GOLDEN SEAL 
Answering Jeannette Farrell, (N. Y.): 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., offers a free bulletin 
No. 613, “Golden Seal under Cultivation.” 

I find in a catalog of Burgess Seed and 
Plant Co., Galesburg, Michigan, seeds and 
plants of Golden Seal listed. They say 
“seed should be planted in the Fall. Any 
good, well-drained soil is suitable for grow- 
ing Golden Seal.” They furnish cultural 
directions, and names and addresses of 
medical root buyers. 


ReENA Baver, (Wis.) 


PRESERVATION OF AUTUMN LEAVES 


If Mrs. Sanford R. Hudson, (N. Y.), 
will pass a hot iron over a lump of rosin 
or beeswax, then over autumn leaves and 
tiny branches, she will be able to preserve 
them. Press between leaves of a heavy 
book. More than fifty years ago, we made 
hanging baskets of wire, wrapped each 
wire with fringed-out muslin, and filled 
the baskets with these leaves and pretty 
grasses dipped in a strong solution of 
alum water. (We used Timothy heads, 
but of course, it is too late now to get 
that.) They sparkled beautifully in the 
lamp light, I recall. 


Mrs. C. W. AItor, (W. Va.) 


GRASS FOR SHADY LAWN 


Answering Frank H. Pitman, (Va.): 


The rougher-leaved grasses are required 
for a successful lawn in a location of this 
kind. I have found that the Shady Nook 
Mixture sold by the Templin-Bradley Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, contains enough of these 
grasses to produce a good lawn in a shady 
location. Special care and attention are 
required to maintain a shady lawn. The 
company mentioned furnishes a leaflet on 
the preparation and maintenance of a 
shady lawn. 

Harry Haun, (Ohio) 


AZALEAS, RHODODENDRONS, AND EVERGREENS 
Replying to inquiry of J. B. Gellman: 
There is a splendid book, “Azaleas and 

Camellias,” by H. H. Hume (published by 

Macmillan, New York), which gives com- 

plete information concerning the culture of 

Azaleas from seed, by cuttings, ete. An 

excellent book, “Hardy Evergreens,” by 

Frank A. Schrepfer (Orange Judd Pub- 

lishing Company, New York), is also full 

of information. 

I know of no book dealing especially 
with Rhododendrons, except as they are 
mentioned in several books having to do 
with other shrubs, such as “Our Northern 
Shrubs,” published by Scribner’s in 1925. 
It is a very comprehensive volume and 
includes information regarding Azaleas, 
Laurel, and many others. 


IpaA WHITE PaRKER, (N. Y.) 


Flower JYrower 


REMEDY FOR ANTS 


Answering inquiry of Dorothy Crowell, 
(N. Y.): 

Ants disappeared from flower buds, 
where they were killing the plants, when 
mint was set near them. Mint spreads 
rapidly and it must be kept down. We 
have mint by our sink and pantry windows, 
and the ants, large and small, have gone 
elsewhere. 

J. E. Haynes, ( Mass.) 


PROPAGATING ENGLISH IVY, VIRGINIA 
CREEPER AND AMPELOPSIS 


In answer to Mrs. Frank §S. Scova, (N. 
Y.), February issue: 


English Ivy roots quickly in water and 
can then be transplanted. 

Virginia Creeper and Ampelopsis can be 
planted early in Spring. Take long trail- 
ing vines (any length in fact), being sure 
to cut both ends of the vines. Dig away 
the dirt close to the stone wall where you 
wish it to cling, lay the vines along the 
wall, and cover entirely with dirt, about 
an inch deep. They will sprout at the 
joints and these little sprouts will start 
climbing immediately. 

My experience has been that one can 
never make these vines “take hold” after 
they have once made growth before plant- 
ing. They must start from the very base 
of the object to be covered. 

Monau M. Acton, (Conn.) 


FLORIDA HOLLY 


Answering Mrs. Clara 
braska) : 

It is probably Dahoon, (Ilex cassina) 
which also has_ bright-yellow _ berries. 
Bailey’s Enc. of Hort. gives it as a shrub or 
small tree, to 30 feet. 


Mrs. JoHN F. Monroe, (Ga.) 


Bangs, (Ne- 


PRUNING AN AZALEA 


Answer to Alice Whiteway, (IIl.): 


After an Azalea has blossomed, pinch off 
all the seed pods, and prune back all un- 
even growth. Keep in a cool, well-lighted 
room, and allow leaf buds to develop. Re- 
pot, picking off the outside roots. The 
best soil for Azaleas is two parts peat 
moss, one part sand, one part decayed leaf 
mold, and one-half part garden loam. 
Charcoal in the bottom of the pot is bene- 
ficial. 


During the Summer, plunge the pot in 
muck soil or leaf mold in a cool, partly- 
shaded spot. Spray with clear water 
every morning. Hot noon-day sun retards 
growth. Take plant in before frost and 
feed liquid cow manure once a week in 
weak solution. When the first blossom 
buds appear, keep from the direct rays of 
the sun. 

RutH H. Leg, (R. I.) 





Prizes. 





A Century of Progress 
Gold Medal 
4 warded to 
Heberling’s Gladiolus 
Chicago, August, 1933 


It Pays to Grow the Best. 
250 or more varieties. 


J. H. HEBERLING 


BETTER BLOOMING BULBS 


HEBERLING’S GLADIOLUS 


CORN BELT GROWN 
INCORPORATED 


Why Not Grow the Bulbs and the Varieties That Win the 


Our prices are no higher. 


Your name and address on a post card will bring our Fall 
Price list and later catalog. 


Cordially, 
Easton, Ill., U. S. A. 
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EUPHORBIA 
COROLATA 


(Flowering Spurge) 


This is an August blooming flower some- 
what similar to Baby’s Breath but blooms 
after the Baby’s Breath has gone by. It 
is very fine to use with gladiolus or other 
flowers. Keeps a long time and the roots 
grow larger trom year to year. It is the 
best thing of its kind that I know of. 
Strong roots for fall delivery 60c for four 
or $1.25 a dozen prepaid. Or $6.00 a 
hundred f.o.b. with 50 at the hundred rate. 


My main business is gladiolus. Many of 
the fine varieties that I grow and have in- 
troduced were listed in the gladiolus article 
by Kenneth Weale in last month’s FLower 
Grower. Send for catalog. 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 
ELMER E. GOVE 
Burlington, Vermont 
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Write for 
IR ISES our illustrated 
catalog of 
Irises. Many varieties listed and 
described. Finest quality stock 
at moderate prices 
HILL IRIS AND PEONY FARM 


Lafontaine ---- Kansas 











There is nothing lovelier for your wild garden 
or half-shady border than these two native 
perennials. Plant them now 
MERTENSIA VIRGINICA 
$1.20 for 10, $2.25 for 25 (Add postage) 
TRILLIUM GRANDIFLORUM 
85c for 10, $1.65 for 25 (Add postage) 
(Ask for our Fall Bulb List) 
GRAY & COLE Ward Hill, Mass. 











Make Money at Ham 


Grow our famous Fancy White Queen “not 
Mushrooms, Exclusive new process. 
Bigger, better, quicker crops. More 

Enormous new 


{ 
Mu IAT THAO PH « 
RCE 


money for you! 
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GTASSEN exports direct from Holland bulb 
farms. Fresh shipments weekly. Finest 
selections. both popular and unusual, now are 
available to America’s Gardens. Stassen’s bulbs 
are known throughout the entire world for their 
high quality—every bulb guaranteed. 
POSTPAID SPECIALS 
100 Darwin Tulips, 10 separate colors.......... $3.90 
Pe Ge Fido nto ntivcsssuscessecce 3.25 
100 Breeder Tulips, 5 named varieties........... 4.90 
100 Cottage Tulips, 10 named varieties.......... 5 00 
100 Early (Double or single), 10 named var..... 5.30 
25 New Triumph Tulips, 5 named varieties.... 1.50 
100 Multiplying Trumpet Daffodils.............. 3.10 
100 Multiplying Short Crown Narcissi........... 2.90 
100 Multiplying Daffodile—Narcissi mixed....... 2.90 
100 Creces, & separate COMOrS. 0.00 .ccccccccccccs 1.90 
100 Grape Hyacinths, Muscari.................. 1.90 
BOD TD BND Bion sc ccccccvscccccsccssee 1.95 
100 Snow Drops (Galanthus)................... 2.30 
100 Fritillaria (Guinea Hen Flower)............ 2.70 
100 Winter Aconite (Eranthis).................. 2.10 
100 Scilla Siberica (Blue Squill)................ 2.10 
100 Chionodoxa (Glory of the Snow)............ 1.90 
ROD CHERS COTR BAe ccc cccccccccccccccsesese 1.70 
100 Scilla Campanulata (Blue)..........+.s-00. 2.10 








VN 

A E FREE 824 for Protusely 

Illustrated Gravure 

Catalog of Stassen’s Spring 
Flowering Bulbs. 

























STASSEN 


FLORAL GARDENS 
INC, 


Box 15 
Roslyn Heights, N. Y. 
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DELIGHTFUL 
WILD FLOWERS 


FOR FALL SOWING 
Hiere are ten charming kinds that should be 
sown in late autumn, for spring germination. 
Prices are per packet. 


Fringed Gentian, misty blue..............ccssceece 25c 
Trailing Arbutus, perfumed ............ eika aaa 25c 
The Rue Anemone, airy............ sa Sih kp aha 20c 
Phlox divaricata, Wild Sweet William............ 25¢ 
Hepatica triloba, earliest....... ne oun oe 
Pentstemon grandiflorus, true.. rere s 
Mertensia_ virginica, Bluebell....... ree 
The Golden Aster, autumn....... sheaehwbaresseks 25¢ 
Rhexia virginica, vivid.............. tistesenece, aD 
Sanguinaria canadensis, Bloodroot................. i5e 


COLLECTION OFFER. One pkt. each of the ten, with 
% oz. Of Mixed Wild Flowers, for only $2.00. 
Write Dept. Z for Unique Catalog 


REX. D. PEARCE, Merchantville, N. J. 





















Every garden lover and grow- 
erof flowers, fruit and vegetables 
for home or market is offered 
reat help to success in Audel’s 
rdeners & Growers Guides 
—Just Out! A complete library of 
roven answers, plans, hints, 
A discoveries, secrets, short-cuts. 
Areliablereference;complete garden- 
er’seducator. Beautifully illustrated 
and bound; 1700 pages. 4 vols; price 
_ payables a month. If interested 

n getting better results from your 
garden, write today for FREE Garden 
uibrary Folder; Theo. Audel & Co.. 
23d St. New York. Dept Vir 











A DEPENDABLE GUIDE FOR 
e FALL TRANSPLANTING °¢ 


We have a special list of fine alpine and hardy 
herbaceous plants, including many new introduc- 
tions, that are recommended for Fall planting. 
Also choice seeds for August sowing. 


RALPH E. HUNTINGTON NURSERY 


Painesville - . - ~ ~ Ohio 





GARDEN DIGEST 


is the only magazine that con- 

denses and reviews the best 
garden articles and ideas from 
hundreds of magazines, books 
and bulletins. You receive Garden 
Digest 12 times for a dollar, 36 
times for two dollars. Sample for 
a dime or three 8c stamps. Address: 


GARDEN DIGEST 
1017B Great Cak Lane, Pleasantville, N.Y. 


Garden | Digest 











Your Name 


On our mailing lists will bring you 
| giadiolus catalogues from Fall to Spring. 
| | Send postal now. 
| | 


D. H. UPJOHN 


964 8. Liberty Salem, Oregon 








IRIS—PEONIES 
PHLOX—DELPHINIUM 


Delphinium Seed 50 cts. per pkt. 
Good Value, 


Careful Service. 


Prompt and 
Catalogue? 


GEO. N. SMITH 
171 Cedar St. Wellesley Hills, Mass. 








RARE ENGLISH 
FLOWER SEEDS 


1934 illustrated catalogue, the most com- 
prehensive published, 4,503 different 
kinds of flower seeds described, includ- 
ing an up-to-date collection of Delphini- 
ums and Lupines and a large selection 
of Herbaceous and Rock Plants. Free 
on application to 


THOMPSON & MORGAN 


IPSWICH - - - - - - ENGLAND 
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GOLD-BANDED LILY FROM SEED 


In answer to Haslett B. Leigh, (Idaho) : 


Lilium auratum is noted for its habit 
of disappearing after a year or two, but 


it is so attractive one should take the 
trouble to renew it. People who have 
grown it from seed say it takes much 


patience, care and time, and that the seeds 
do not always come true to form, Use 


freshly-ripened seeds and sow in light 
sandy soil, in rows a couple of inches 
apart. Cover with finely-sifted sphagnum 


moss to depth of % inch. Keep boxes in- 
doors until seedlings appear (which may 
not be until the following Spring), when 
they may be placed in a shady spot out- 
doors during the Summer. When 2 or 3 
inches high transplant to cold frame or 
prepared beds in the open ground, where 
they remain .until transplanted to their 
permanent places. It generally takes 3 or 
4 years for the bulbs to reach blooming 
size. 


F. J. Carter, (Iill.) 


AQUARIUM INFORMATION 


Answering Loverne Spooner, (Conn.) : 

Allow 24 sq. in. of water surface to 
each inch of fish body, exclusive of tails. 
If there is sufficient plant life and water 
surface for the number and size of fish, 
oxygen will be produced in quantities that 
will eliminate the necessity of changing 
water oftener than every 6 months. Water 
added to replace that evaporated is all 
that is necessary in a balanced aquarium, 
unless the water fouls from uneaten food 
or becomes green from algae, due usually 
to too much direct sunlight. Fish do not 
live on plants and will need any good 
prepared, granulated fish food. Freshly- 
killed flies and cut-up angleworms are 
relished. Do not feed more than once a 
day and only what the fish will eat in 
5 minutes, removing the surplus. 

“Sagittaria subulata” or Dwarf Ribbon 
Arrowhead, 3” to 7” is an excellent oxy- 
genator and easily obtained. “Vallisneria 
spiralis” is also good, but grows from 
18” to 24”. Hair Grass (“Eleocharis acicu- 
laris’”) is very beautiful, but not often 
obtainable commercially. “The Aquarium” 
magazine (Innes & Sons, Phila., 15c) con- 
tains advertisers of these plants, and larger 
pet stores usually have them. Plant in 


pin-head sized, washed sand, spreading 
roots well. Common floating Duckweed is 


relished by most fish for nibbling. Allow 
plants a week or two to start before in- 
troducing fish. 

Seavanger snails are about the only ani- 
mals that Goldfish will not harm, although 
very fancy goldfish are liable to nip at 
them. European or Red Ramshorns (egg- 
laying) and Japanese (live-bearing) snails 
are the most popular. Goldfish will eat 
the snail eggs and the snails are said to 
eat the goldfish spawn. Salamanders, tur- 
tles, and other animals, are nearly always 
harmful to goldfish. 

For further information, see “Goldfish 
Varieties,” by William T. Innes (Published 
by Innes & Sons, Phila. [$3.50]). 

Mrs. Gorpon M. Hit, ( Mich.) 


IDENTITY OF PERENNIAL 


Answering M. Treverton, (Mo.) 

The plant with Narcissus-like leaves and 
blue flowers opening in the morning and 
closing before noon, is Tradescantia Vir- 
giniana, native to some parts of the 
United States. 

There is also a rose-colored variety, T. 
Rosea, in cultivation. If grown in a shaded 
situation, the flowers remain open nearly 
all day. 


ETHEL Mace, (Maine) 
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° WHEELER CROFT ° 
Let Science bring you Better Flowers 


HAND POLLINATED 
DELPHINIUM SEEDS 


Scientifically crossed. Flower spikes 2%4-4 feet long; 
flowers 214-8% inches. Wonderful laterals. Sturdy 
growth. $1.00 for 100 Seeds 


6123 S. E. 18th Ave. Portland, Oregon 





REGAL LILIES 
L. REGALE 
2 to 7 blossoms in 1935 $1.50 per 12 


CORAL LILIES 


L. TENUIFOLIUM 
2 to 10 blossoms in 1935 


GEORGE L. RICE 


Massachusetts 





$1.50 per 12 


Fitchburg 


| NARCISSUS MIXTURE 


Good hard bulbs, worth the money, and more. 
Growing and handling bulbs is much cheaper in 
mixture than separately by name, and the bulbs 
are in no way changed. 

Many varieties and types, earliest to latest, giving 
a wide acquaintance with the narcissus forms, 
$3.00 per 100, $25.00 per 1600. Smaller bulbs, but 
good blooming size, $2.00 per 100, $18.00 per 1600. 
Postage or express prepaid. 

















ORONOGO FLOWER GARDENS 
e Carterville, Mo. ww 








To have BETTER PANSIES 


than your neighbo:s, plant 
THE OREGON 
GIANTS 


You will have blooms of 
monstrous _ size, wonderful 
coloring, heavy texture, long 
stems. 

600 seeds, mixed. .$1.00 
To be sure of true. stock, 
send direct to the originator 
of this strain. 


Mrs. Merton G. Ellis, 
Canby, Ore. 


(Cultural Directions and Suggestions For Marketing 
Pansy Plants on request.) 








ONCE MORE WE SAY: 


“‘Don’t Burn Your Leaves’”’ 


Don’t waste the valuable plant food in fallen leaves. 
Mix them with ADCO and they will turn into rich, 
genuine organic manure. So will weeds, cuttings and 
other garden rubbish. And it’s easy—anyone can 
do it. Try it yourself for your own garden. 

Seed and hardware dealers sell ADCO. Interesting 
book, ‘‘Artificial Manure and How to Make It’— 


ADCO WORKS, Carlisle, Pa. 
Makers also of the new ADCO WEED-KILLER 
for LAWNS. Ask for particulars 











Annual Harvest Sale 
of GLADIOLUS Bulbs 


Starts November first. Write for our 
new Fall List. 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
New England’s Popular Gladiolus Farm 


Seabrook New Hampshire 
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Prices for 


New European Glads 


On demand to parties entitled to 
importation under special permit 


Catalogue for TULIPS, 
HYACINTHS, etc., free 
for the asking. 


J. HEEMSKERK 


c/o P. VAN DEURSEN 


Sassenheim, Holland 

















KINTZGARDENS 


<TC N WAY TO GROW 
; WILD PLANTS, 
FLOWERS, SEDUMS, 
EVERGREENS, BULBS. 
PICTURE WINDOWS 
Write for Pamplet. 
eC-KINTZGARDEN 
GUILFORD, CONN. 








HORTICULTURE 


“The One Garden Magazine That Everybody Knows’’ 


Published twice a month. Tells in detail just what to do 
in the garden. No other magazine is so timely. The only 
magazine that gives the news of horticultural activities 
throughout the country. Written by practical men and 
backed by personal experiences. Fresh suggestions and 
new viewpoints in each number. Fully illustrated and 
beautifully printed. 


Only $1.00 a year Sample 5 cents 
HORTICULTURE 


Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 











Do you want a free copy of 


“Save your TULIP BULBS 
with an Acme Mole Trap” 
written by Romaine B. Ware, nationally known 
writer, lecturer and garden expert? Ask your 

bulb dealer or let me send it to you free. 


0. E. GRELLE R. F. D. 5, Pertland, Ore. 











WHILE THEY LAST 


15,000 TENUIFOLIUM LILY BULBS 
AT THESE PRICES 


10 Extra select two year DUIRS.....scccccosssccsiees $1.00 
25 Extra select two yea? BUIDs.......cccccccceccccs $2.35 
50 Extra select two year bulbs..............ccseee- .50 
(00 Extra select two year bulbs.................. *. $8.50 


All Offers Postpaid. 
Lily, Rock Plant, Wild Flower Catalog on Request. 
THE LEHMAN GARDENS 
Walter Lehman, Prop. Faribault, Minn 








COLORADO EVERGREENS 
From the Colorado Mountains 


I will PREPAY to you EXTRA STRONG 3 
ear old Colorado BLUE Spruce or Colorado 
Silver lir trees for 4c each in lots of not less 
than 25 trees. You have no more to pay. 


H. D. BELCHER, BROOK FOREST, COLO. 











The Peony Bargains 
of the Year .... 


“rong 3 to 5-eye Divisions Clean Healthy Stock 
Richard Carvel, red All Three 


Walter Faxon, pink 
Mrs. Edward Harding, white $1 


— Cherry Hill, red All Three 








4 

< 

— 
~~ 


Tourangelle, pink 
Solange, white $1 
No. 3 ) Collections No. 1 and No. 2 with 2 
' Martha Bullook, pink $ 
Philippe Rivoire, best red, with any collection, 75c 
or Le Cygne, best white, 75c. 
Prices f.o.b. Lima, Ohio 
Catalog, no other varieties. I grow only a few good 
» kinds and so reduce selling expense. This is why 
rices are so low. Cash with order only. No. C.0.D 
JAMES DON HOWARD 
’, Bex 6144 Lima, Ohio 


SSE 


(Flowew Srowew 


BRAZILIAN PEPPER( ?) 


Answering Mrs. Clara CC. Bangs, 
(Nebr.) : 

The seeds which have sprouted so well 
for you are probably Schinus_ terebinthe- 
folius, or Brazilian Pepper; though the 
berries are generally deeper red than old 
rose. The description of the leaf and 
habit of growth, however, is identical with 
this plant. It grows into a tree-like shrub 
fifteen or twenty feet high and at Christ- 
mas is covered with berries. The seedlings 
are of two kinds,—one producing berries, 
the other, not; although they both bloom 
with an inconspicuous white blossom. The 
flowers of the plant which produces ber- 
ries have a pistil; the others have only 
stamens. 


Mrs. F. G. YERKES, (Fla.) 
BEHAVIOR OF NARCISSUS, ALBA PLENA 
ODORATA 
Answering Mrs. D. E. Lord: 


If her variety of double white Narcissus 


is Alba Plena Odorata, it may interest 
her to know that the Government Bulle- 
tin on Narcissus bulbs states that this 


variety will not flower except in @ cool and 
damp atmosphere. Possibly it was too dry 
for hers. My own blasted two years in 
succession and I dug them up and threw 
them away. 

Seed houses should warn buyers when 
they sell things needing special care and 
conditions. I bought my Narcissus from 
a reliable house and paid a good price for 
them; and had I been warned, I should 
have likely bought some other variety. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE READER. 
KEEPING WATER CLEAR IN LILY POOL 
Answering Orville E. Steiman, ( Mo.) : 


I have a large pool about 18 feet across 
and four feet deep which is filled by using 
ordinary, hard, pump water. Pool should 
be located where it is protected from dust, 
and Iris, Ribbon Grass, ete., should be 
around it to catch part of the dust. 

I have three different kinds of snails 
which are busy working ana keeping the 
pool clean. Then I spray fresh water 
into the pool daily to help clear the water 
and also keep the water cool in Summer; 
then those bits of moss don’t come to the 
surface and muddy the water, If you 
keep plenty of growing moss in the pool, 
it has a tendency to collect the dust also. 
This moss is the kind that grows like a 
fern in the pool. 

Mrs. Marie PHEcps, (Kans.) 


PINK HYDRANGEA TURNS BLUE 


I see in the January issue where Mrs. 
A. J. Samuelson tells about her blue Hy- 
drangea being pink when it bloomed. 


Her trouble was in the soil. This 
Hydangea blooms blue in acid soil and 
pink in non-acid soil. I do not believe 


the geographical location would affect the 
color. 

Several years ago my husband gave me 
a beautiful blue one from the florist. I 
repotted it in soil from the garden, and 
thereafter it bloomed pink until two years 
ago when I repotted it again in virgin 
soil, which is acid, and since then it has 
bloomed a beautiful blue, and it has al- 
ways been on the same property. The 
more acid the soil the bluer the blooms. 
I cannot say about powder from the drug 
store, but oak leaves or sawdust mixed 
with the soil will make it acid. I have 
heard that iron scrapings, powdered alum, 
or sour milk are also good, but have never 
tried them. 


Mrs. F. W. Jonnson, (Ohio) 
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Just buy New Ever Green — mix 
it with water — and spray. Nothing to 
add: no soap “spreader” required. 
Sure death to most garden insects, 
worms, caterpillars, and ants. Non- 
poisonous to men and pets. Buy it 
at drug, hardware, flower, seed or 
department stores. Write for new 
and valuable spraying chart—Free. 
McLAUGHLIN GORMLEY KING CO. 
Ww Minneapolis 















SPRAY 
SPECIAL OFFER 


Get acquainted with the GARDENERS’ CHRON 
ICLE, America’s finest garden monthly. [lractical, 
reliable and up-to-date information on all branches 
of gardening. Try our special offer of 13 months 
for $2.00. Single copies are 25c. Sold by mail 
only. 








GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
522-B Fifth Avenue New York City 


PEONY ARISTOCRATS 


for your yards and gardens. Only best of old 
and new varieties, at attractive prices. Our 











Catalog names best commercial cut-flower 
varieties, and gives valuable planting and 
growing instructions. 

HARMEL PEONY COMPANY 
Growers of Fine Peonies Since 1911 
Berlin - - - Maryland 

ROSE SOCIETY ””® 
Readers of THE FLOWER GROWER who enjoy 
roses to unite with it in improving and fur- 


thering the 
the world. 


Annual Membership—$3.50 
THE AMERICAN ROSE SOCIETY 


Harrisburg, Penna. 


A. P. Bonvallet & Co. 


© GROWERS OF ¢ 
FINE GLADIOLI 


WICHERT, * ILLINOIS 


enjoyment of roses. throughout 

















Mice Durpee’s Lovely 
CROCUS 


All colors in a delightful mixture. 
12 bulbs for only 10c;125 for $1.00 
Postpaid Cuaranteed to bloom 
Burpee’s Bulb Book FREE. Best 
guide toe Fall planting. Write today. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
589 Burpee Bldg., Philadelphin 


ROSE SPECIAL 
6 Beauties - - - $3.00 


Pres. Hoover—mu!ti-colored 
Mrs. Henry Bowles—brilliant pink 
Mrs. E. P. Thom—canary yellow 
Talisman—scarlet, orange 
Syracuse—scarlet crimson 
Joanna Hill—creamy yellow 
Two year, full grown, 
budded stock, Guaranteed 


OHIO ROSE GARDENS 
500 N. State St. 





(254 Value) 


1Ox 





and yellow 


Painesville, Ohio 
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FRINGED GENTIAN 


WILD FLOWERS 


If you would grow the finest of all flow- 
ers, including the FRINGED GENTIAN, 
TRAILING ARBUTUS, LADIES’ SLIP- 
PERS and TRILLIUM, send for our illus- 
trated price list today. 


For special offers refer to_our full page 
advertisement in the August FLoweR GROWER 


THE AIKEN NURSERIES 


Putney, Vermont 
“Grown in Vermont, it's Hardy” 


Box F-6 








Garden Digest 


The ‘ eee eee SC ee ee 
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official 1] for the — 
Garden Clubs of Eastern Sta 


Sample 10 eents. One year $1 06. 
Canada and Foreign, $1.50 
Garden Digest, 1017A Great Oak Lane, 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 








Flower JYrowew 


TO KEEP CATS AWAY FROM NEWLY-DUG 
GROUND 


Answering Mr. Wm. Eltman: 


Cats and dogs both dislike the odor of 
Nicotine Sulphate, sold commercially as 
Black Leaf 40. A solution of this chemi- 
cal, made twice the strength recommended 
for foliage, will keep cats away if sprayed 
over the ground. One application lasts 
about two weeks. Incidentally, mixed to 
normal strength, this is an excellent prep- 
ation for keeping dogs away from ever- 


greens, solving a most vexing problem. 


R. M. CARLETON, (IIl.) 


DESTROYING MOLES OR GOPHERS 


George S. Woodruff: 
Where extensive colonies of moles or 


Answering 


gophers are to be destroyed, Cyanogas is 


highly efficient, but dangerous to use. 

A far more practical plan on a small 
plot of ground is to insert ordinary Castor 
Oil Beans into the runways. These con- 
tain a virulent poison. A package of 
Castor Oil Beans costing ten or fifteen 
cents will do the trick as well as a gas 
outfit costing many dollars. For some 
reason, moles are not suspicious of the 
beans, but gobble them down eagerly. 

R. M. CaRLeron, (IIl.) 


REMEDY FOR MILLIPEDS 


Answering Margaret Moncure, (Va.) : 


The Pennsylvania State College bulletin 
on Vegetable Garden insects, says about 
millipeds : 

In the garden the most suitable pro- 
cedure is to scatter poison bait along the 
rows, under the mulch; raking nicotine 
dust into the surface of the soil; and to- 
bacco stem mulch. The poison bait is 
made thus: 5 pounds of bran, 44-pound 
white arsenic or Paris green and 1 pint 
of molasses. Mix the bran and arsenic 
dry, add the molasses and mix to a moist 
mash (not sloppy), add a little water if 
necessary. A little orange or lemon skin 
added to the mash will attract the insects 
more readily. This mash may also be 
used for grasshoppers. 


Mrs. Pavut Murpocu, (Nebr.) 











TULIPS. 


muscari. 





Crocuses. 
purple and striped. 
largest bulbs for $2.00. 


Grape Hyacinth, Heavenly Blue. 
12 for 40c; 


Scilla Campanulata. 
Fine for naturalizing. 


Splendid named varieties first size Oregon 
grown bulbs 


Each variety labelled separately. Sent postpaid. 


60 GRACEFUL COTTAGE TULIPS $2.35 


12 each, Picotee, 
Inglescombe Pink, 


in money saving collections. 


Inglescombe Yellow, Orange King, 
and Gesneriana Spathulata. 


60 GIANT DARWIN TULIPS $2.50 


12 each, King Harold, Clara Butt, 
Haarlem and Faust. 


Dream, Pride of 


EARLY SPRING BEAUTIES 


Five giant named varieties, white, blue, yellow, 
Bagged separately. 12 each, 60 


Finest bright blue 
100 for $2.00. 


Blue (Spanish Squill) Clear Blue. 
12 for 45e; 100 for $3.50. 


Send for Illustrated Catalog of Spring Flowering Bulbs 


LOW POSTPAID PRICES 


CONLEY'S BLOSSOM FARM 


1759 Franklin Blvd. 


Dept. A, 


Eugene, Oregon 
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CARE OF CLEMATIS JACKMANII 


Answering Margaret J. Duffy, (N. Y.): 

Important points in caring for this 
Clematis are: well-drained soil of light 
loamy texture, with tendency towards 
lime; plenty of root space and well- rotted 
manure (is a gross feeder); plant with 
top of ball of earth about 3 inches below 
surface of soil, shallow planting is a fre- 
quent cause of ‘death ; give full sun on vine 
but shade the roots with annuals or peren- 
nials if possible; prune rather severely as 
it blooms from new wood; give adequate 
trellis for support; mulch during Winter, 
and give plenty of water during Summer. 
It is a lovely climber, and with a little 
added care should prove successful. 

F. J. Carter, (Ill.) 


IS IT ROOT ROT? 
Answering Wm. G. Bremer, (Pa.) : 


You say that your trouble with your 
Pinks, Carnations, and Chrysanthemums 
developed after you had dug about the 
roots of these plants and applied peat 
moss. I think it is likely that in digging, 
you disturbed and broke the roots of the 
plants, and the moisture held in the peat 
moss caused the injured roots to decay. 

Mrs. Pavut Murpoca, (Nebr.) 


STRAWBERRY GERANIUM 


The plant described by Mrs. I. M. Hay- 
ford, (Mass.), is evidently Saxifraga sar- 
mentosa. It makes a very fine hanging- 
basket plant. I have seen a large wooden 
chopping bowl with this plant hanging 
down two feet or more. It used to be 
the fashion to call all sorts of house 
plants some kind of “Geraniums.” I think 
I have heard this called “Otaheite Gera- 
nium.” 

Another plant which was called “Straw- 
berry Geranium” was really a strawberry, 
—Fragaria Indica, I think,—and was used 
for hanging baskets. 


Gro. S. Wooprurr, (Iowa) 








Aristocrats of Peonies 


We again present you with our list of Peonies now 
available —Aristecwats every one. Note the high rating— 
twenty-three of them 9.0 or better. The hot dry weather 
which has raised havoc with so many has had no terrors 
for us as we have installed an irrigating system and our 
plants have made a wonderful growth. 

Our grade will be the same as ALWAYS—large 3-5 eye 
divisions from 2-3 year stock. Clean, free from disease 
and guaranteed true 


a8 Ad Ro ome pi ~~ 
Adolphe Rousseau. 8.5 Marie Lemoine... .$0.40 
8.6 Albert Crousse.. 9.1 Martha Bullock... 1.00 
8.4 Asa Gray......... “40 8.6 Marchioness of 
8.7 Avalanche ........ 25 Lansdowne .75 
9.0 Baroness Schroeder .50 8.7 Mary Brand...... ‘ 
8.7 Brands Magnificent .75 9.0 Mary W. Shaylor. .75 
8.6 Cherry Hill....... 75 8.8 = ikade icsewes 75 
8.4 Chestine Gow 40 io 7 m do Vetry - 25 
. me. de erneville -25 
7.6 Edulis Superba.... 25 8.5 ¢ime. Emile Galle. .25 
8.7 Elwood Pleas..... -40 8.9 e. Emile 
8.6 maar See. « -40 lemoine .40 
8.4 Felix Crousse.. -25 8.2 Mme. Gaudichau.. .75 
9.2 Pestive Maxima -25. 9.4 Mme. Jules Dessert .75 
8.2 Flashlight ........ ee 00 7.8 ow he Guerin. . BB 
9.1 Frances E. Willard 1.00 88M. Martin Cahuzac yi 
9.0 Georgianna Shaylor .75 8.5 Mont Blanc....... 
8.8 Grandiflora ....... .50 Mr.L. Van Leeuwen 1. 3 
H ; Grover Cleveland. . 4 9.2 Mrs. C. S. Minot. 2.00 
‘ TONE ccccoccccece ° 9.5 Mrs. Edwar = 
ed somes Kelway.... .50 ng 1.00 
.9 Jubilee ..ccccccce 9.3 Mons. Jules mn .40 
8.8 Karl Rosefield.. Oeicianalis Rubra. 160 
He Ke “7 Glorious. . 1.25 RE -tcanecesmesee 0 
2 TM FCO. ccccccece 9.4 petir, Rivoire. . 2:00 
9.2 Lady Alex Duff. .75 1.7 Philomele Tri Color .25 
9.0 La MED. cccccce 75 9.3 President ee - 2.00 
8.5 La Perle......... 25 8.8 Reine Hortense. .40 
8.3 La Roserie........ 25 8.8 Richard Carvel.. 50 
9.9 Le Cygne.......-.1.25 9.0 Sarah Bernhardt.. 40 
8.1 Livingston ....... 25 4. errr 75 
9.0 Longfellow ....... -75 8.8 Souv. Ttouls de Bigot .75 
8.5 Lora Dexheimer.. .50 8.3 Splendida ........ -60 
7.6 Lord Kitchener. . .40 RETR coccccccce “75 
8.8 Lovliness Pale Pink .50 9.4 Tourangelle ...... 75 
8.3 Marie Jacquin.. 25 9.3 Walter Faxon..... .50 


Prepaid on all orders of $5.00 or more. 
When ten are ordered of one variety an extra root 
will be added. 


RICHARDS GARDENS 


“OLD Homestead Brand” 
PLAINWELL, MICHIGAN 











